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How the College Entrance Certificate Board 
Can Help the High School 
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MS SENSIBLE system of education is slowly evolving 
in this country, a system that in the end will make 

A it possible for any American boy or girl to go from 

the primary school through the college or the uni- 

wwm€wnd VeTsity as naturally as one now passes from grade 
to grade within any of these separate institutions. 

It was not so very many years ago that every 

wo +1»i1 who had completed the elementary school 
course, and wished to enter the high school, was compelled to 
submit to the ordeal of an examination before he could enter 
upon this higher work. If such a pupil could answer seven out 
of the ten questions set for this examination, the high school door 
was opened to him; if he could answer only six questions he was 
turned away as unfit for a higher education. Yet, in the next 
town, perhaps, the requirement might be only six questions out 
of ten, and a pupil fortunate enough to live in the latter place 
would reap success where his neighbor had reaped failure. This 
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practice is, however, a relic of the wisdom of our educational 
past, and we have used it as a stepping-stone to better things. It 
took, nevertheless, a comparatively long time for school men to 
see the absurdity of placing an obstacle between the eighth and 
the ninth, or the ninth and the tenth years of the school course, 
yet today the schoolman who would return to the examination plan 
for admitting pupils to the high school is the rare exception. The 
high school principal has learned that in general, it is quite as 
well to trust the judgment of his brother principal in the lower 
school as to the ability of pupils to do high school work, as it is 
to trust the verdict of examination papers. The spirit of antag- 
onism that used to exist between the high school and the elemen- 
tary school has largely given place to a spirit of co-operation, due 
chiefly to a better recognition of the fact that high school and 
elementary. school are closely related parts of one systematic 
whole. This recognition is largely the result of the study of edu- 
cational principles in our normal schools, in schools of education 
and in our educational literature. Such study has led superin- 
tendents and high. school principals to hesitate to pass judgment 
on the work of the elementary schools when in general the work 
of these schools, both in methods and in results, is markedly su- 
perior to that of the high schools. I make this statement advised- 
ly, for it is evident to anyone who will take the trouble to study 
the problem that the elementary schools, notwithstanding their 
many defects, are the only schools in which there is any large 
amount of really scientific teaching, that is teaching that hits 
the mark by reaching individual needs. We find less and less of 
this teaching as we go up the educational ladder, until the uni- 
versity student often thinks that real teaching is no part of the 
higher learning. Yet, the real teacher is much needed and ap- 
preciated all along the line. 

The co-operation which now exists between the high schools 
and the elementary schools has largely come through the recog- 
nition on the part of high school principals and teachers that the 
principals and teachers of the lower schools know their work and 
that their judgment is worthy of confidence. This confidence has 
not been abused. It has resulted in making the high schools 
greater instruments of usefulness. 

Furthermore, the attempts to bring about co-operation between 
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the high schools and the colleges have resulted in mutual benefit 
wherever such attempts have been seriously made. Few will 
deny the success of the plan of accrediting high schools that was 
inaugurated by the University of Michigan in 1871. As far 
back as 1856 President Henry P. Tappan of that institution, dis- 
cussed the “true position” of the university “and its relation to 
our entire system of public education.” He said: “Nothing is 
more evident than that the three grades of education—the pri- 
mary, the intermediate, the university—are all alike necessary. 
The one cannot exist in perfection without the others; they imply 
one another. It is to the honor of Michigan that she has con- 
ceived of a complete system of public education running through 
the three grades we have discussed above.” 

In such a system the step from the high school to the college or 
university should be made as easy as that from the elementary 
school to the high school. This end was brought about in Mich- 
igan by having a committee of university professors inspeet the 
work of the different high schools in the state. The schools were 
examined rather than the students, and such schools as were found 
to meet the university requirements were placed on the approved 
list and their certified graduates were received into the univer- 
sity without examination.* The plan has worked well and, with 
some modifications, has been widely adopted. 

“It would be hard to estimate,” writes Commissioner Brown, 
“the good already accomplished by the accrediting system in spite 
of all defects. It has given to communities a means which had 
been lacking, of discovering the deficiencies, and likewise the ex- 
cellencies of their schools. It has greatly aided the better prin- 
cipals and teachers in their efforts to maintain high standards of 
scholarship. It has quickened the intellectual life of schools and 
of whole communities by the immediate touch of university ideals. 
In some states, as in Missouri, it has virtually called into being 
a new and better and more general provision for secondary edu- 
cation, within a very few years. In some states, under its influ- 
ence, the improvement of the teaching force in such schools has 
gone forward at an unprecedented rate.”+ 

The strong feature of the plan is that it brings to bear the 


*The American High School, Brown, p. 68. 
+The Making of Our Middle Schools, Brown, p. 366-7. 
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personal element in judging the efficiency of schools. It has 
seemed best, therefore, before specifically pointing out ways by 
which the College Entrance Certificate Board can help the high 
schools, to make it very clear that the board’s present impersonal 
plan of accrediting schools is at best only a step on the way to a 
better plan of personal inspection and co-operation, similar per- 
haps to the Michigan plan. It is difficult to understand how the 
colleges which expect their graduates‘ to be accepted without 
examination by all graduate schools can, with any degree of con- 
sistency, refuse to accept the graduates of approved high schools 
for admission to their freshman classes. We say approved high 
schools, meaning schools that have been placed upon an accred- 
ited list after a personal examination by a competent inspector 
or board of visitors representing a college, or a group of colleges, 
such as the group composing the present College Entrance Cer- 
tificate Board. It is safe to maintain that no plan of accredit- 
ing which, without any personal investigation or examination, 
decides that a high school is good or poor, can be other than a 
temporary expedient which must sooner or later give way to some 
plan that will take account of real conditions as they exist in 
high schools; some plan which will give the teachers in the 
high schools the feeling that their efforts are known and justly 
valued. In short, there can be no true co-operation between col- 
leges and secondary schools until the teachers in the two institu- 
tions come to know each other better in the true sense of justly 
recognizing the work that each is trying to do. The college 
teachers must learn to respect and to have confidence in the sec- 
ondary school teachers much in the same way that the high school 
teachers have learned to respect and trust the teachers of the 
elementary schools. 

This rather lengthy introduction has given an inkling of what 
my first point will be. It is this: The College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board can do a vast amount of good among the high schools 
of New England by making provision for skilled inspection of 
these schools. Such work might well be done by a secretary of 
the board who would devote nearly all his time to making such 
visits of inspection. This inspector should be a man who has 
had experience enough in high school work to enable him to 
judge conditions in schools intelligently and fairly. He should 
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make his visits in the spirit of a sympathetic helper rather than 
in the spirit of a destructive critic, his business being to find 
out by actual observation the kind of work a school is doing. If 
he finds weaknesses in a school he should discuss them fully and 
frankly with those in charge to the end that such weaknesses 
may be remedied. 

He should also be a man big enough and wise enough to give 
some needed advice to college authorities particularly in regard 
to their courses and methods of teaching in the freshman year. 
He should be able to lead certain college teachers that allow 
fifteen or twenty per cent. of their students to fail, to give time 
enough to introspection to recognize the fact that in any other 
kind of business such an amount of failure or loss would lead 
to reorganization and readjustment of conditions, even to the 
shaking up of those in charge. 

Furthermore, as secretary of the board, this inspector should 
require full reports from the colleges on the work of the pupils 
who fail during the period of probation. The information and 
criticism contained in these reports should be sent at the earliest 
possible moment to the principals of the schools at which the 
pupils were prepared. The failure of a student is of sufficient 
importance to merit a much more detailed explanation on the 
part of college authorities than is now given. I feel sure that if 
the colleges were compelled to give more detailed explanations 
as to the causes of the failure of freshmen, they would find high 
school preparation less at fault than they are now accustomed 
to believe. There are often many elements that enter into college 
failure other than faulty high school preparation. 

Here is an example. Not many years ago two boys, prepared 
at a high school that I know very well, entered college. Both 
failed in their freshman mathematics. These failures were re- 
ported to the principal of the school by the college authorities, 
no explanation being given. The principal at once wrote to the 
college asking for an explanation of the failures, thinking that 
if the boys’ preparation were at fault he would try to strengthen 
the work of the school in mathematics. He soon received a letter 
from the head of the department of mathematics, stating that the 
college had no fault to find with the boys’ preparation in mathe- 
matics. In one case the failure was due to too much attention to 
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athletics; in the other to too much attention to outside work. Yet 
these failures were reported by this college to the College En- 
trance Certificate Board and the high school in question was 
warned for doing poor work in mathematics. It is evident that if 
this college had been compelled to report in detail the cause 
of these two failures, the board could not, with justice, have 
counted the failures against the school. I have it on good author- 
ity that students often fail in college because they do not hand in 
their themes or other work on time. Such failures are reported 


_to the board and are counted against the schools at which the 


dilatory students have been prepared. It is, however, rather dif- 
ficult to see how in such cases the preparatory school is at fault. 
Detailed reports of such cases to the secretary of the board would 
probably reduce, to a considerable extent, the number of failures 
for which the high schools are now held responsible. The lazy, 
but capable boy who goes to college and fails because of his lazi- 
ness and dilatory habits finds it very convenient to come home 
and charge his failure to his poor preparation. The general re- 
ports now submitted to the high schools by both the colleges and 
the Certificate Board make it difficult to tell who or what is 
responsible for the majority of the failures. The secretary would 
devise a simple system of reports that would give definite, val- 
uable, and much-needed information on this point, both to high 
schools and to colleges. 

The inspector should, furthermore, make it his duty to visit 
the best schools as well as the poorest, to the end that he may 
know when to advise young teachers to go to see the best teachers 
at work. One great fault of high school teachers is that they 
are altogether too little interested in improving their work. Few 
of them do any school visiting that is really worth while. One 
reason for their failure to visit more lies, perhaps, in the fact 
that they do not know where to go to be sure of spending their 
time with profit. The high school inspector with his wide knowl- 
edge of schools and teachers, could do much good by sending 
teachers to such schools as would be worth-visiting. In just this 
one line he could render great service to the high schools, There 
is nothing that can help weak teachers more than observing the 
work of strong, loving teachers. 

Such an inspector as we are asking for would, of course, be a 
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man who would command a good salary, larger probably than the 
colleges represented by the board would be willing. to pay. There 
are, however, more than three hundred schools on the approved 
list, each of which could well afford to pay fifteen dollars a year 
toward the salary and expenses of an able secretary. The forty- 
five hundred dollars thus secured would be sufficient to maintain 
the office in a fairly substantial manner, and the colleges should 
be willing to furnish the secretary with ample clerical assistance. 
If the colleges of New England really want to help the high 
schools of New England, they can do so in no better way than 
by co-operating with the high schools to make this office of high 
school inspector the connecting link between the two sets of. 
institutions. 

Some one will probably raise the objection that one man could 
not visit all the high schools in a year. The answer should be 
that it would not be necessary. His work at first should be with 
the weaker schools and with a few of the best. The latter he 
should visit, as has been indicated, that he may know where to 
send inefficient teachers for aid and inspiration. In time he may 
visit all the schools, but those that need him least should have 
his visits last. He should also be able, in case of need, to send 
superior teachers to visit those of less ability for the purpose of 
observing the work of the latter and of helping them by sympa- 
thetic criticism. Most school-boards would gladly pay the ex- 
penses which such a visit would entail. 

There is not time to discuss the many other ways in which a 
competent high school inspector could help bring about a real 
educational system here in New England. It requires no deep 
insight to be able to see that the work he could do sorely needs 
to be done here and now. 

Turning to still another phase of the subject, the board could 
render great aid to high schools by inducing the colleges which 
compose its membership to make the courses of the first semester 
of the freshman year more uniform. It does seem as if uniform 
entrance requirements should prepare for uniform courses in 
colleges, so long as the work in these college courses is counted 
for or against the preparatory schools. The diversity in the courses 
offered at present during the first semester in the colleges repre- 
sented on the board is striking. Two years ago a small high school 
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sent students to Brown, Dartmouth, Smith and Wellesley. At 
Brown the students began with a four hour course in algebra; 
at Dartmouth, with a three hour course in trigonometry; at 
Smith, with a course in solid geometry; at Wellesley, with a 
three hour course in solid and spherical geometry, together with 
a one hour course in higher algebra. Of the three students 
who went to Wellesley, all passed the course in solid and spher- 
ical geometry, but two failed in the one hour course in higher 
algebra, the third passing it with credit. Because of the failure 
of these two girls in this one course the preparatory school re- 
ceived a warning in mathematics. If, however, these girls had 
entered either Smith or Mount Holyoke, the same work that 
they did at Wellesley in geometry would have enabled them to 
pass their mathematics for the first semester, and the school 
would have been given a fairly good rating. Both these girls 
were good, faithful students. With a uniform college course I 
feel sure from their record in the high school, that with the 
teaching one ought to find in our colleges, failure in any subject 
on the part of either would have been unnecessary. 

While the diversity in the work in English for the first sem- 
ester of the freshman year is not so marked, perhaps, as that in 
mathematics, it is marked enough to suggest the need of improve- 
ment in the line of greater uniformity. Let us glance at the 
work in English for the first semester in several of the colleges. 
Brown offers a course in rhetoric and composition with lectures 
and recitations upon the principles governing prose style, together 
with prescribed reading and themes. At Dartmouth the work 
includes “‘an introduction to the study of rhetoric with the prep- 
aration and criticism of themes,” while at Amherst, exposition 
is stressed during the first semester. The course at Smith calls 
for the principles of formal rhetoric with emphasis on the prin- 
ciples of exposition, together with theme writing which shall 
give practice in simple, natural expression. At Wellesley, ex- 
position, description and narration are all studied during the 
first semester, and weekly themes are required. At Mount Hol- 
yoke, expository composition seems to be stressed, with a good 
amount of time devoted to a course in voice training. While 
these courses have some elements in common, they are diverse 
enough to render it possible for a student of only ordinary ability . 
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to do good work in a college where the stress is upon formal text- 
book work, while another stulent who has done much better work 
in the high school may fail in a college where the stress is placed 
upon work demanding more originality. It is altogether right 
and just for the high schools to ask the colleges composing this 
board to get together and decide upon fairly uniform courses 
which shall be offered to freshmen during the period of proba- 
tion. The courses should be mapped out in some detail and 
printed copies of them distributed ‘to secondary school teachers 
in order that they may know definitely what is to be demanded 
of their students after they reach college. We hear a great deal 
about the superiority of the scholarship of the German student 
over that of the American youth of the same age. Not a little 
of this superiority may be due to the fact that in the German 
gymnasium teachers, for instance, of obersecunda, which corres- 
ponds to the last year of our high school course, know exactly 
what is to be required of their students in wnterprima, which 
corresponds to the freshman year of our colleges. If high schools 
are compelled, as they now are, to prepare students for diversified 
required courses, it must necessarily result in a scattering of 
effort on the part of teachers, and in a poorer quality of work 
on the part of students. 

Again, it would be an aid to the smaller high schools if the 
board would bring the fact to the attention of its different mem- 
bers that these high schools are the training ground for the col- 
lege graduates who have elected teaching for their calling, either 
temporary or otherwise. All these graduates that I have engaged 
during a long period of years have had strong endorsements from 
college professors to the effect that they had done well in college 
and were able to teach satisfactorily certain high school sub- 
jects. I feel sure that few teachers are ever hired in these 
smaller schools unless they have such endorsements. I do not 
refer to endorsements in the form of the general testimonial 
given to the candidate himself, but to the confidential opinion 
written either to the teacher’s agency, or to the college informa- 
tion bureau. It is sometimes rather discouraging to those in 
charge of high schools to find that the colleges apparently take no 
notice of the fact that in criticising the work of the high school 
they are in reality criticising their own work. I know of a high 
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school that was criticised for-its work in English by a certain 
college when the work criticised was being done by a specially 
trained graduate of the college who had excellent endorsements 
from members of the faculty. This criticism was somewhat un- 
just, for this teacher was an excellent one, and I am confident 
that any pupil she certified was well prepared to meet the require- 
ments of any reasonable course in English. 

Would it not be possible for the colleges composing this board 
to maintain a list of accredited teachers whose word the colleges 
individually and collectively, would be willing to stand for ? Every 
year this list could be increased by having each ‘college send in 
the names of such of its graduates as it was willing to endorse as 
high school teachers. 

The board would say to the high schools “If you will engage 
these teachers we will be willing to accept without question, such 
pupils as they are willing to certificate as prepared to do college 
work.” If this could be done it would be one of the best ways of 
helping especially the smaller high schools, for they would then 
feel that the colleges were assuming a little of the responsibility 
in providing the means for efficient college preparation where 
now they assume none of it. If the colleges had a larger part in 
furnishing the teachers, they would be compelled to think a little 
more carefully about the preparation of the teachers they are 
sending out to do the work in the high schools, and by thinking 
twice they would be compelled to consider their own part in pre- 
paring these teachers. In his recent book, “The Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools,” Brown tells us that probably 
not more than five per cent. of the teachers in high schools have 
adequate pedagogical training, or would be able to meet the re- 
quirements laid down in the report of the Committee of Seventeen 
on the professional preparation of high school teachers.* 

He further says: “Upon colleges and universities there rests 
a peculiar responsibility inthis matter. If the state has already 
adopted a satisfactory standard in the certification of high school 
teachers, the burden of providing the necessary training falls 
upon these institutions. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the state has not adopted a satisfactory 
standard of training for the certification of high school teachers, 


*Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools, Brown, p. 233. 
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scarcely less responsibility rests upon the college and university. 
In the interest of scholarship in general and of their own individ- 
ual students in particular, it is their duty to foster all means that 
tend to the better preparation of future college students; and 
nothing will contribute as much to that end as providing every 
preparatory school with well trained teachers.’’* 

There are other ways in which this board could help the high 
schools, as for example, the mapping out of suggestive preparatory 
courses of study by men and women who have a broad view of the 
whole field of secondary education but these ways cannot be dis- 
cussed at this time. 

As a final word, it may be said that the solution of the whole 
question we are discussing, lies in getting the high school teachers 
and college teachers to think together and work together, to sink 
minor differences, put aside prejudices and co-operate in try- 
ing to get the right view of the larger aspects of the problem. In 
doing this work there is only one safe guide, that is the best 
good of American youth. 


*Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools, Brown, pp. 251-2. 





What Constitutes Preparation for College: 
| The College View 


AtexanDER Merkitegonn, Dean or Brown UNIVERsITY. 


WO years ago I had the honor of addressing this 
association upon one phase of the question of en- 
trance requirements. The problem under discus- 
sion at that time was “Are the college requirements 
for admission excessive in total amount?’ This 
was, as you remember, a burning question with 
much dissatisfaction on the side of the schools. 
My impression is that during the two years which 

have elapsed the problem has lost much of its poignancy here at 
Brown as well as throughout the country. As your president has 
reminded us, a committee of this association was appointed with 
authority to make recommendations to the faculty of the uni- 
versity. This committee at once found its own opinions and de- 
cisions to be in line with measures already under consideration 
by the faculty. It was clearly recognized on both sides that an 
entrance requirement varying in amount from twelve and a half 
to sixteen and a half units is excessive both in its maximum and 
in the consequences of its lack of uniformity. In order to remedy 
this defect we have adopted a standard of measurement based 
upon the time value of the subjects as taught in the schools, and 
in common with other institutions we have fixed fourteen and 
a half units as the total amount of the requirement. A direct 
consequence of this action is to remove the inequalities in the 
evaluation of the various subjects. The ancient languages and 
the modern, the sciences, mathematics and history are alike meas- 
ured in terms of the time given to the teaching of them and the 
schools are thereby freed from inequalities which had given ground 
for constant complaint. 

But there was suggested at the meetings two years ago another 
phase of the entrance problem which in the interval has come 
into the forefront of discussion. We may be at peace on the 
question “How much preparation should be required?’ But on 
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the question “What subjects should be prescribed within this 
total ?” there is threat and rumor of war. Now may I say frankly 
that while two years ago I came to you in the spirit of peace, be- 
lieving that the schools had just ground for complaint, today I 
come in the spirit of conflict, believing that many of the demands 
which are being made in other parts of the country are funda- 
mentally wrong in principle and, if granted, would be extremely 
harmful in educational results. What I have to say on this 
point concerns chiefly a certain document published by the High 
School Teachers Association of New York City on. the articula- 
tion of high school and college: This document describes the 
high school as engaged in teaching two classes of pupils, those 
who are going to college and those who are going into practical 
activities at the close of their high school training. In picturesque 
though rather inaccurate terms the high school is said to be 
giving “preparation for college” and “preparation for life.” It 
is the desire of the New York teachers that they be 
enabled to give the same course of study as furnishing these two 
types of preparation. In other words since the tax-supported 
institution must give to its pupils “preparation for life,” it is 
suggested that we accept this same training, the same course of 
study, as proper preparation for the work to be done in the col- 
leges. Now I am quite sure that no one can fail to recognize a 
certain force in this recommendation, or at least in the con- 
ditions from which it springs. The high school is subject to 
public and popular demands; boys do change their plans and so 
find themselves unfitted for new enterprises into which they 
wish to go; there are difficulties in planning for different classes 
of students at the same time. But I must confess that these seem 
to me difficulties such as are incidental to any system of pro- 
cedure, to be met by such devices as are proper to incidental sit- 
uations. They do not justify such a radical departure from fun- 
damental principles of college preparation as the suggestion con- 
tains. They do not justify us in pronouncing boys ready for 
college work simply because they have been made ready to do 
another kind of work. 

The determination of those subjects which will give proper 
preparation for college depends upon the answer to another ques- 
tion, “What are we trying to do in the college?” For the pur- 
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poses of the present discussion let us consider only the liberal 
undergraduate college. The trade school, the technical school, : 
the school of fine arts, the law school—each of these is attempt- 

ing a task of its own but no one of them is attempting the task 

of the college and no one of them presumably calls for the same 
preparation. What then is the work of the — its aim, its 

goal, its mission ? 

I am one of those who believe that the aim of the college is 
fundamentally intellectual. At the heart of all genuine college 
teaching there is one cherished article of faith; it is the convic- 
tion that knowledge pays, that it is worth while to be intelligent. 
And by knowledge and intelligence is meant, not the specific 
information and training by which one is fitted for a specific 
task, but the broader knowledge, the deeper insight, the more 
general training by which one is given intellectual grasp of the 
issues of human life in the large, as against its special interests 
and occupations. This creed demands as preparation for the grap- 
pling with the larger interests of life a training and an educa- 
tion corresponding to those which are unhesitatingly given to 
prepare men for engaging in the smaller affairs. We have no 
doubt that intelligence pays in the building of boats. In this 
sphere we are content that men should do never a stroke of 
“work” with hammer or wrench; we are satisfied, or rather, we 
demand that the designer give himself up to the discovery of 
every scientific principle involved in the construction. He must 
study stresses and strains, pressures and resistances; he must 
know all that can be known about the work which is to be done. 
Just so it is the creed of the college that some men must learn 
all that they can about the business of living, that human life 
must be known in its development, in its circumstances, in its 
motives, in its needs, its present problems, its future dangers and 
possibilities, its enjoyments, its disappointments, and its achieve- 
ments. And in so far as this insight can be given by intellectual 
training and teaching, it is the task of the college to give it. 

If we compare the present day elective curriculum with the 
older prescribed curriculum of the classics it is woefully evident 
that our college ideals and plans have lost much of their former 
definiteness and clearness of conception. Whatever the defects 

e of the older training it had at least the merit of knowing its own 
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mind. The men in charge of educational work had a clean-cut 
notion of just what are those insights which a cultured man should 
have, and where they may be found. If you would know human 
living, they said, then go back to the literatures of Greece and 
Rome, train your mind with mathematical exercise, study the 
philosophies of the ancients, and, so far as you may, trace down 
the course of human history. If you have done these things, 
then intellectually you are equipped for living as a man ought to 
live: But with the coming in of the sciences, this old con- 
ception has broken down. We know now that there is far more 
of significant knowledge outside the literatures of Greece and 
Rome than within them. And as each science has come into 
being it has demanded and has taken a place in the college teach- 
ing, until now we have a list of departments and a list of subjects 
within each, which no student could run through were he to give 
all his life to the undertaking. It is this situation which has 
forced upon us the elective system, and with the elective system 
has come educational chaos. When an institution is established 
as a place “where any person can find instruction in any sub- 
ject,” it may perhaps be called a university but it is about as far 
from the genuine conception of a college as any intellectual in- 
stitution could be. To give a student the choice of sixteen or 
twenty courses from a total of one hundred and sixty or of six- 
teen hundred subjects is not to give him a liberal education; it 
is only to give him the opportunity for such an education pro- 
vided (1) he has wisdom enough to make a selection which we 
do not make for him and (2) the courses are properly taught. 
We have in these recent years attempted to restore something 
of the old conception. The various “group” systems are attempts 
to organize selected courses into some sort of unity. Our own new 
Ph. B. curriculum is at least a vigorous attempt to single out and 
to require the most significant and fundamental elements of 
human culture. The watchword “a little of everything and every- 
thing about something” is a vague groping for some sort of or- 
ganization. But it seems to me that these are mere indications 
of the work which is now before us to be done. The time has 
come when the American college can no longer tolerate the mere 
splitting up of human knowledge into a multitude of depart- 
ments each with its own special province, its own separate bits of 
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information. The time has come when the students of educa- 
tional practice must again single out those elements of knowledge 
which are most significant in their bearing upon human living 
and must give to every college student an acquaintance with these. 
Our knowledge is not a great chaos of disconnected sciences thrown 
together like a pile of bricks and education is not properly the 
throwing of a few such bricks at innocent and unsuspecting heads. 
Such knowledge as we possess and may acquire is capable of 
understanding as a whole, as a system in which each has signifi- 
cance and value for every other. It is from this point of view 
that we must endeavor to recover the bearings which have been 
lost since the inrush of the “new knowledge.” From this point 
of view we must again define what those things are which a man 
must know in order to live intelligently. And these insights must 
be-the prescriptions, the required subjects of the college curri- 
culum. 

Now I know that against any such proposal violent opposition, 
criticism, and ridicule would arise. It will be said that we are 
trying to return to a dogmatism from which we have had happy 
escape. To this I would reply that it is the function of an 
age of criticism to lead us to a new dogmatism, and further, that 
practically at least, it is better to have some notion of the direc- 
tion in which you should go than to wander round at random 
wherever personal caprice and chance impulse may lead. It will 
be said such a program would lead to inevitable conflict, 
jealousy, and misunderstanding between the departments of the 
college. To this one may reply that the presence of such jealousy 
is not the only ground for the criticism of our departmental 
organization. In the interests of general education it must 
be said that our college instruction is far too much dominated 
by the special points of view of the special subjects, and far 
too little by the ‘consciousness of the educational problem as a 
whole. It is time for us to see that a boy who knows nothing 
but mathematics, or nothing but biology, or nothing but 
philosophy is not educated; nor is a boy who knows a little 
mathematics, a little biology, a little philosophy, and a little of 
a lot of other things. There is a principle at stake which some- 
times finds expression in the statement that the teacher is more 
important than his subject. But the principle lies deeper; it is 
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the principle that every genuine teacher is engaged in the task of 
giving a fundamental and essential insight into human living. It 
is by this common aim that each one of the special subjects must 
be tested. Our present educational task is to make this testing 
intelligent, to found it on a principle. 

Now it is not my purpose today to attempt a formulation of 
the prineiple in question, and on the basis from which we started 
this would seem to imply that I should hardly try to specify what 
the schools can do in preparing the students for the work which 
the principle is to define. It seems to me, however, that even from 
what has been said, one or two deductions may be drawn, and 
these I should like to mention in closing. 

In the first place, it would be good for our work if every boy 
might come from the school with intellectual faith, with the con- 
viction, gotten from his teachers, that knowledge pays. If only 
the teachers did not feel it necessary to justify each subject on the 
basis of its value for this or that specific practical end; if it were 
the dominating belief of every teacher that in the interests of 
life in the large it is worth while to be intelligent, then some of 
our difficulties would disappear. I do not object to the question 
“What is that good for?” if only the measures of value are right. 
But I do object to the measuring of every school and college sub- 
ject by petty and subsidiary interests. I do crave the large and 
devoted intellectual enthusiasm which rests on the profound con- 
viction that it is better to know than to be ignorant, better to be 
intelligent than to be stupid. 

And secondly, I wish that students might be sent to us with a 
more highly developed capacity for obedience. It is very good 
to cultivate individual judgment, individual interest, and a sense 
of personal self-direction: But it is equally important and more 
fundamental to develop in students the power to do what they 
are told to do, in the way in which they are told to do it, at the 
time prescribed, and just for the simple reason that somebody who 
has the right to command has required that the task be done. The 
high school age seems to me the time for giving this lesson. It 
is a time for a growing sense of one’s own powers, but it is also 
a time for seeing that there are other persons who from greater 
experience and further study can see farther and more truly 
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than can the pupil himself, and that toward these teachers the 


proper attitude is one of willing and intelligent obedience. 

Finally, however, a liberal education may be defined, it is 
essentially different from a technical education and from prac- 
tical endeavors. Because of this difference it demands a different 
type of preparation. Whatever the cost to college and school, the 
college cannot ignore its obligations to see to it that boys are not 
allowed to enter upon its work until they have had proper instruc- 
tion in the proper subjects to fit them for doing the work suc- 
cessfully. 

In a word, then, the preparatory school and the college are 
engaged in a common task. Together we must work out our 
new ideal of culture and must labor for it. In this work I think 
the college has a right to ask that the school shall not direct its 
efforts to other ends, or at least that it shall not substitute such 
ends for those which college and school have in common. In 
such a spirit as this the university and this association seem to 
me to be working today. 
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What Constitutes Preparation for College 
From the Point of View of a High 
School Principal 
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charges of dictation and domination brought 
against the colleges in their relation to high schools. 
The history of the growth and development of 


comune the high school is, to a large degree, the story of 
the continued attempt of the college to control the 
* 


summons T TS not difficult to find the cause of the frequent 


entire work of preparatory pupils. Frequent in- 

creases in the number of prescribed subjects and 
portions of subjects, each prescription good in itself, have made a 
total quantitative requirement so large that little or no time 
is left for the school to do the things demanded by the com- 
munity. 

In early days, when work was abundant and money was scarce, 
most of the boys and girls found plenty of opportunities at home 
to obtain vocational training, and became proficient in the ordi- 
nary arts and crafts without much schooling. College educated 
men, however, were needed in every community to enter the 
learned professions. As the people believed in the doctrine of 
mental discipline, they considered cultural education the ideal 
preparation for a life of usefulness where learning was funda- 
mental. Influenced by this ideal, they founded colleges and 
planned courses of study which would give the desired mental 
training. They also established schools to prepare for college, 
and, as one might expect, in planning courses of study, the work 
of the school was made a part of a continuous cultural education 
extending from the lowest grade in school through the senior 
class in college. Under such conditions, naturally, the first 
schools were dominated by the colleges and were but preparatory 
schools for the colleges. 
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As early as 1638, however, there were indications which seemed 
to show that the relations between schools and colleges would not 
always be so close or continue so harmonious; for certain people 
of New Haven, in discussing education, said that a school of 
learning must be established to give their children such an edu- 
cation as would prepare them for college or best fit them to serve 
both church and civil state. As the demands of the state have 
gradually broadened, the function of the public school has 
changed from preparation solely for college, to preparation to 
meet the immediate needs of the community which supports it. 
During the last century, especially, the organization of society 
has undergone changes which have deprived the home of the op- 
portunities it used to afford young men and women, “To learn 
by doing” the ordinary household ‘arts and crafts, and which have 
made it impossible for institutions of learning to exist simply to 
impart what was formerly called culture. Today, thought, the 
making of facts live for the benefit of society, is the real end and 
aim of education. Some subjects, which are not directly related 
to the needs of life, will always be retained to meet the demands 
for subjects and methods which stimulate the desire for further 
study and prepare students for it. High schools were first started 
to furnish all people with more than the rudiments of an 
education, and their courses of study, as well as those of the col- 
lege, should be arranged as if students were to receive no further 
formal education, but, on the other hand, the fact must not be 
overlooked that each is an intermediate step in educational pro- 
gress and that the real difference between the work of the high 
school and the work of the college lies in the progress from a study 
of the elements of subjects in the former to advanced courses in 
similar subjects aléng higher lines in the latter. 

During the early days of the high schools, when the attendance 
was small, before the people had fully grasped the possibilities 
for training good, capable citizens, the college was permitted to 
determine, for the most part, what subjects should be taught; be- 
cause the public as well as the teachers were eager to have their 
pupils take as high rank in college as those entered from the 
best preparatory schools. Courses of study,,equipment, and teach- 
ing force were used to assure the success of the few preparatory 
pupils in meeting entrance requirements, without any regard to 
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the needs of the great majority who must finish their education 
with the high school. Today, the demands of industrial and civic 
life, and the rapid increase in attendance, which numbers more 
and more pupils from the homes of the workers, have so greatly 
decreased the percentage of those who can go to college. that most 
of the pupils must be trained for commercial and industrial pur- 
suits. This has lead many people to question the value of cer- 
tain subjects which are now taught, and to insist that others be 
substituted or added which are related to life and its work. In 
their opinions, the education and training of the high schools 
should possess sufficient elements of vocational value to enable 
graduates to go at once into the occupations of life and become, at 
the earliest moment possible, the successful producers, manufac- 
turers, transporters, and public officials of a community. They 
say that high schools exist, primarily, to make good, efficient, 
well-educated citizens who will prove worthy, in positions of 
trust and of responsibility, of any expense incurred in their edu- 
cation, no matter how great the sum. They believe that the 
amount and kind of preparatory work undertaken by a school 
should vary with the capacity of the students and the ability of 
the school, and should not be influenced by the dictation or the 
desire of any college. They maintain that the first duty of the 
school is to prepare pupils for life, that preparation for life is 
good enough for college, and that every graduate who has satis- 
factorily completed a four years’ course, should be permitted to 
take any college course for which he shows ability, and which will 
fit him for larger spheres of influence and usefulness. They re- 
fuse to understand why graduates with commercial tastes, or 
desires for industrial work, cannot readily find some way to enter 
colleges where they may pursue advanced work along similar 
lines; and today, they are beginning to insist that either the col- 
leges receiving state aid or new ones established by the state, shall 
accept those graduates who have done good high school work, but 
who are forced, at present, to go to work because they have not 
been prepared along certain special or narrow lines fixed by 
college authorities. 

What should constitute preparation for college should not be 
a matter for attack on the part of the school, and defense on the 
part of the college, nor should it be an attempt on the part of 
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the college to get all it can at the expense of secondary educa- 
tion by forcing schools to yield to demands which teachers know 
and protest are too great. Already, both agree that the high 
school is the school of the people which must educate the ma- 
jority who do not go to college as well as serve the interests of 
the minority who do go, that both are seeking the same end, that 
both are striving to attain to the same ideals, that both are under 
similar obligations to society and that each must stimulate, im- 
prove and enlighten young men and women preparing for effi- 
cient service in this great industrial democracy. For these reasons, 
the college and high school authorities must get together, con- 
sider their common problem with the utmost openness of mind, 
and solve it by mutual concessions. 

There is no reason why education should not be a continuous 
process from the first day of school until the highest degree of the 
university is awarded; nor why the transition from the high 
school to the college should not be made as easy as possible, because 
properly adjusted entrance requirements tend to produce students 
who are better equipped physically and mentally to do the work 
that awaits them. To bring about such a condition, it may be 
necessary for the college to change its point of view in several 
respects. For example, all subjects studied in the high school 
may have to be changed-to others at the time of entrance to col- 
lege, subjects taken up in college may not always lead directly 
from those pursued in the high school, methods of instruction 
used in the high school may have to be continued for one or more 
years in college, or qualifying for a degree may have to be de- 
ferred from entrance to the second or third years of the college 
course. If such changes will produce better preparation in the 
high school and serve the interests of all pupils more efficiently, 
then it will be wise for the colleges to make such adjustment at 
once, that their students may enjoy the benefits of the best prepara- 
tion possible and that the number of young people who are seeking 
and finding a college education may be increased. 

At the present time, most college professors have had little or 
no experience in teaching or studying children of high school age 
and so are unable to sympathize with teachers who must meet 
the problems of immaturity, of adolescence, and of limited ca- 
pacity for difficult work during the earlier years of the course. 
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They judge the ability of secondary students by the ability dis- 
played by students of the freshman year, not knowing that high 
school pupils pass through the period of greatest physical change 
during the years from fourteen to sixteen, and that rapid phy- 
sical growth leaves little energy and power, in most cases, for 
hard mental work. In other words, pupils enter the high school 
as children and graduate as young men and women, passing, 
during the four years, from a minimum of intellectual power to 
a capacity for work, approaching closely to their maximum. 
This makes it necessary to crowd the larger part of college prep- 
aration into the last two years, resulting in too many subjects 
at the same time, too much ground to be covered in each subject, 
and too much work for proper assimilation. This condition is 
further due to the fact that college men are specialists searching 
for unknown bits of knowledge, attempting to preserve high 
standards of scholarship, interested in subjects rather than in 
students, and forgetful that scholars are rarely found elsewhere 
than on college faculties. Lacking experience with the condi- 
tions in large schools and with the ability of high school pupils, 
and failing to take into consideration the demands of other de- 
partments, they forget their obligations to young students and 
fix entrance requirements so high that they lose many opportuni- 
ties to inspire youth with a desire for higher learning and to turn 
their own knowledge into active energetic forces for the progress 
and welfare of mankind. Even im recent modifications of en- 
trance requirements, most of the Eastern colleges have failed 
to recognize the period of adolescence by providing simple sub- 
jects, restricted to the first two years, which could be offered as 
electives. In other cases, the subject matter and methods of 
study dictated by the colleges are so difficult that the strength, 
maturity, and intellectual development of the last two years are 
required for their mastery. 

Since the college follows the school, it has a right to demand 
that the quality of preparation shall be at least as high 
as the quality of work done by a good student in an efficient high 
school in four years. If more is demanded than this, the useful- 
ness of the school and the college to the student and to education 
in general is impaired, because both are under obligations to 
prepare as many youths as possible to act intelligently and 
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efficiently, when the time comes for them to undertake the duties 
and privileges of good citizenship. Every change in the scope or 
methods of either should be followed by a re-adjustment of the 
relations existing between them to prevent any decrease in the 
quality of work. In these adjustments, each can assist the other 
greatly. The high school belonging to the people, needs the col- 
lege entrance requirements to help check its overdevelopment as 
the public frequently changes its purpose to meet the additional 
demands of society, while the college, in its search for truth, de- 
velops its ideal so slowly, that it tends to draw away from the 
high school and needs the restraint of the latter to keep it from 
making unfair and excessive entrance requirements, Further, 
as the high schools are forced forward to meet the new social and 
industrial conditions, the courses and subjects of the freshman 
year should be kept so flexible that a smooth and easy transition 
can be made, at any time, from a rapidly progressing high school 
to a college that persists in its traditions and changes only when 
new subjects, new courses and new methods have proved their 
worth. 

Educational values were never more widely discussed than 
now, when educators differ so greatly among themselves as to 
what subjects offer the best training to prepare pupils for suc- 
cess in life or for entrance to college. The theory of mental dis- 
cipline, while granting that certain subjects possess little practical 
value of their own, nevertheless concedes to them exceptional pow- 
ers to develop the mind and to impart general culture. This theory 
which lacks fundamental proof, together with the prevailing ideas 
of college preparation, impedes very greatly the adjustment of the 
high school to the actual needs of the great majority; for many 
educators conclude that the college preparatory course is as good 
as any for all pupils who go one or more years to the high school, 
or even graduate without going to college, since it demands hard 
study and gives sharp mental drill. During the last fifteen years, 
however, the opinion has been spreading slowly that it matters 
little what a pupil studies so long as he studies hard and thinks 
clearly. Some of the ablest college educators, who are accustomed 
to shape entrance requirements, disagree concerning the value of 
various subjects for college preparation and the reason for pre- 
scribing them. An analysis of their reasons for favoring Latin 
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or German or science or history, or mathematics or any combi- 
nation of these subjects resolves itself into a series of preconceived 
notions which have never been thoroughly tested for validity. 
Even the careful investigations of psychologists have failed to 
prove that certain subjects such as languages, mathematics, sci- 
ence and history are peculiarly fitted to give mental power of a 
general character. Moreover, recent statements on the topic by 
prominent educators indicate that some solution or working hy- 
pothesis concerning educational values must be formulated before 
we can discuss intelligently the educational aims and conditions 
which govern the making of curricula, and that a wise, sane phil- 
osophy of education must be established before we can know what 
subjects give the best preparation for college or for life. 

President Schurman of Cornell said recently, that languages 
were originally introduced partly on the ground of their practical 
utility, but mainly as available substitutes for the literary and 
linguistic discipline furnished by the ancient classics. There has 
been a great change in our conception of liberal culture since that 
time, because Latin and Greek were then regarded as:essential con- 
ditions of a liberal education. Today, Greek is practically gone 
as a college subject and Latin, even though holding its own, occu- 
pies no such pre-eminent position as it did. The practical man 
now acknowledges that the only reason for retaining modern 
languages, is that they are useful for persons who desire to read 
or converse in those languages. 

President Maclaurin of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology says: “Some speak as if the test of culture were the 
knowledge of Latin, or of Greek, or of French literature, or of 
Italian painting, or of what not? As a matter of fact, it is none 
of these things, for I take it that the root of culture in any worthy 
sense of the word is the possession of an ideal that is broad enough 
to form the basis of a sane criticism of life. I willingly admit 
that such an ideal may be reached by various paths, through the 
study of literature, or of art, or of science. I should be the last 
to suggest that these are rival or mutually exclusive pursuits, 
or that any one can justly claim a monopoly of culture. But how 
can a criticism of life be broadly enough based today unless the 
main results of scientific investigation lie at its roots and the 
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method and spirit of science be in the atmosphere that surrounds 
it?” 

Chancellor Day of Syracuse University says: “There is a dif- 
ference between education and training. Education disciplines 
the mind and develops the reasoning, imaginative, feeling and will- 
ing powers, while training gives skill in manual labor. Is there 
anything that can help a man to come to a certain stature of men- 
tal strength better than the old-fashioned subjects of Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and philosophy? Does a man gain mental strength 
or culture by learning to run a drill press or a metal working 
machine ?” 

President Luther of Trinity College says: “It does not 
make very much difference what boys and girls study in the high 
school, so far as their college course is concerned, provided they 
study hard and secure sufficient intellectual development and 
training to enable them to do some kind of work appropriate to 
the college and the college courses.” 

If the opinions of those who should know, differ so greatly con- 
cerning the value of various subjects as means of preparation, 
then it would seem reasonable that colleges and scientific schools 
should be accessible to all pupils who complete creditably the 
standard high school course. New subjects should be accepted 
as electives as fast as they prove that they are well taught, arouse 
interest, and have educational value. Such subjects may not give 
the scholarship developed by the classics; but they arouse a real 
interest in the actual problems of life which makes pupils strive 
with greater zeal in all school work. For these reasons, colleges 
should consider subjects less, look more closely at the applicant, 
and test his fitness to undertake college work by examining the 
quality of his mind, by finding out the strength of his character, 
and by proving whether or not he has had the training given by 
a four years course in an efficient high school. 

No corps of teachers expects to dictate to any college what its 
entrance requirements shall be; and yet, it is the duty of the com- 
mittee on admission to consult with those in charge of secondary 
schools so as to avoid making requirements which are unjust to 
the school and to the pupil, and which tend to defeat the purpose of 
the college. Until recently, entrance requirements were adapted, 
for the most part, to private schools whose only purpose was the 
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preparation of pupils for college. The rapid growth and develop- 
ment of the high school has changed conditions so greatly that the 
college must consider and adapt its requirements to the high 
school, if it wishes to maintain the quality of its students. In do- 
ing this, the college must remember that its duty is not to set a 
standard of education for the school in which the majority of 
the pupils are not preparing for college and which can make col- 
lege preparation only incidental; but that it must confine itself 
to ascertaining whether a pupil is well enough trained at the 
school to fit him for college. 

One of the first duties of a school is to assist its pupils to dis- 
cover what abilities they possess and what the conditions of the 
community indicate they can best do. This requires trained 
teachers who can study children scientifically, who can discover 
and interpret the small things that indicate bent, who know what 
opportunities exist for vocations, and who can advise and help 
pupils to choose courses which appeal to present interests and 
also develop minds and hands which shall prove efficient and pre- 
pared for college or for other work at graduation. It is consid- 
ered impossible in most cases, to determine in advance what is 
the bent of a pupil, but this may be due to the fact that most 
teachers have been trained in subject matter and not in the theory 
and practice of their profession. Whatever the future may re- 
veal in this matter, there should be many differentiated, but well- 
balanced courses of study, from which the pupil may choose the 
group of subjects best adapted to him when he discovers himself, 
for the value of an education increases in power as it is influenced 
by the varying dominant interest of the pupil. A pupil who has 
a purpose and who sees clearly how an education will help him to 
accomplish it, will seek an education with all his energy and de- 
termination. As far as he is concerned, he has removed a cause 
of failure which plays as prominent a part in the first year as 
insufficient preparation. 

The college has a right to expect all subjects to be well taught 
which pupils offer as evidence of their preparation for college; yet 
they must not forget that nearly all high school teachers are col- 
lege or university graduates who have received the larger part of 
their professional training from the same professors who prepare 
the entrance requirements and test the fitness of the candidates 
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for admission. If colleges would provide a practice school as 
well as professional courses for the students who intend to teach, 
where they could be trained in the art as well as the theory of 
teaching, college methods of instruction would soon be displaced 
by methods of presenting subjects best adapted to high school 
pupils and better trained students would enter college. Such 
teachers, acquainted with the aims and requirements of the col- 
lege as well as with the conditions and purposes of the high 
school, would prepare pupils to take up the work of the freshman 
year with little or no break in the progressive development of 
mind and character. Subjects would be presented so clearly and 
directly that pupils would easily and rapidly accumulate facts 
until, with the greater maturity of the latter part of the course, 
they would acquire the most important thing in college prepara- 
tion, the ability to think clearly and logically. 

Preparation for most colleges still makes it necessary to fit 
pupils to the school rather than the school to the individual. The 
number of required subjects is so great and electives so difficult, 
that, if the work of preparation is not begun when pupils enter 
the high school, they can not satisfy entrance requirements at the 
end of four years. Many attempts have been made to divide pu- 
pils into classes or schools, the one preparing for college and the 
others for life; but they have all proved unsatisfactory, because 
no one can foretell at entrance whether or not a pupil will finally 
go to college. It happens too often that the boy who starts for 
college dislikes the preparatory subjects or loses interest in school 
and drops out without the special training for commercial or in- 
dustrial efficiency which society rightly demands of him, while the 
boy who entered with no intention of going to college, but who has 
been inspired by his teachers with a desire for higher education, 
finds he is shut out, because, although he may have done excellent 
work, the preparation he offers is not recognized by the college. 
The real cause of this trouble is the same difference of opinion re- 
ferred to before which exists between college and high school 
authorities as to whether any particular subject gives greater 
training in culture and in social efficiency than another and 
whether the: traditional subjects do not give more mental disci- 
pline than the newer subjects. Until the question of educational 
values is settled, concessions in the interests of young men and 
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women should be made, not so much in amount as in flexibility of 
requirements, so that every pupil may have the opportunity to 
develop his intellectual powers to the point where he can most 
effectively make his way, either in college or in some vocation. 

A college should be able to build on any sound foundation, 
and, for this reason, should recognize all subjects whether science, 
literature, history, mathematics, language, art or so-called voca- 
tional subjects which have formed a part of a definite four years 
course and which have been taught thoroughly by competent 
teachers. It makes little difference what these subjects are, be- 
cause it is not the kind of preparatory subjects but the manner in 
which they are studied and the thoroughness with which the work 
is done that determine the character of the student. Strength lies 
in mastery, and any subject studied, even a classic, which is not 
mastered, may as well be omitted. This does not mean that a 
student should be accepted whose work has been all vocational, 
although the hand and eye should receive some training; nor that 
a student should be accepted who has taken single courses in a 
large number of subjects, because all educators recognize that it 
is better for a student to concentrate his mind and attention 
upon a few subjects, the majority of which extend through two 
or more years; nor that some work in language, science, history, 
art and mathematics should not be required of high school pupils 
in addition to the newer commercial and industrial subjects, But, 
it does mean that the number of required subjects should be re- 
duced so that not all pupils would be compelled to take the same 
amount of each of the recognized, standard, preparatory subjects, 
but that they could choose some work to suit their own individual 
tastes and aptitudes, because interest in a subject, together with 
consciousness of its values, increases both the quantity and quality 
of a pupil’s work. 

Preparation for college should include the mastery of certain 
fundamentals in English, a foreign language studied for three 
years or mathematics through solid geometry, a science and a his- 
tory. Sufficient electives should be added, as the school deems 
best, to make from eighteen to twenty hours of prepared work 
per week. The further restriction could be added that strictly 
vocational subjects should not occupy more than one fourth of 
a pupil’s time. This would mean that over half of each pupil’s 
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work would still be prescribed by the college, while the remainder 
would be selected, subject to the interests and tastes of the pupil 
and the demands of the community. An option between language 
and mathematics would prove valuable to a school, since many 
boys have a vigorous dislike for languages and many girls seem to 
lack proper ability to master mathematics. That this would 
make little difference in preparation is also granted in that sim- 
ilar educational values are ascribed to each. There is also no 
reason why some subjects that are distasteful to some pupils 
could not be deferred until after entrance to college, since ma- 
turity often changes tastes and dislikes of pupils to the strongest 
desire for mastery. There is no valid reason why some subjects 
should not be taught to some pupils in both college and high school. 
Such conditions would make it possible for each pupil to prepare 
for college as well as to receive some training in commercial, in- 
dustrial, manual training and domestic science subjects, which 
would fit him for social efficiency. This latter training would 
often prove valuable as college preparation, where colleges do not 
offer similar courses, because many college graduates fail in later 
life from a lack of business sense or skill of hand demanded in 
their business or professions. A preparation along the lines in- 
dicated would lead the average boy to apply himself vigorously 
to tasks requiring prolonged effort, to master the principles and 
processes involved, and to increase his capacity for hard work. 

A high school graduate who has maintained a creditable stand- 
ing for four years in an efficient high school should, when he ap- 
plies for admission to college, be able to give evidence of the power 
which he has developed during his course to undertake success- 
fully the work of the freshman year. Such a student should take 
an intelligent and intellectual interest in life, should have a 
knowledge of the value of health, of property, of learning, and 
of right conduct, and he should be able to pass an examination in 
English and at least one other subject. This examination should 
demand a high order of efficiency in the fundamental studies to 
show the quality of his mental attainments and to prove that his 
mind has been trained so well in acquiring this mastery that it can 
accomplish whatever task is set before it. 

Recent editions of the catalogues of many colleges show that 
some colleges are considering seriously the problems of the high 
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school, and are modifying their entrance requirements so as to 
articulate more closely with the high school. Rigid requirements 
have begun to disappear and, in one case, a thorough four years 
course with part of the work prescribed and the rest left unre- 
stricted, for the school to determine, has been announced. Nearly 
all colleges have made changes that allow some freedom by re- 
ducing the hours of required work and increasing the choice of 
electives. The quantity of work in subjects, however, remains 
so great that many worthy students are discouraged ; that thorough 
mastery of subjects can not be accomplished, and that sound men- 
tal training can not be secured, because of lack of time for de- 
liberate and thoughtful work. More freedom in quantity of prep- 
aration required would encourage pupils to lay sound and broad 
foundations along lines dictated by their tastes and talents; would 
stimulate them to desire higher education, because they have 
learned to enjoy intellectual pleasures; and would inspire them to 
learn to express themselves clearly and forcefully in their native 
tongue. With greater freedom, where the college would prescribe 
not more than one-half to two-thirds of the whole entrance require- 
ment and would leave the rest to the school, practically unre- 
stricted, the college could admit by examination, by certificate, or 
by some combination of the two, with the definite understanding 
that no pupil would be accepted with any conditions. Such a 
method of entrance would soon show that the college had recog- 
nized the problem of the high school and would assure a great im- 
provement in the quality of preparation of all students going to 
college. 

In this paper, I have attempted to show that a careful consid- 
eration of high school problems by high school and college author- 
ities working together, that an adjustment of entrance require- 
ments with less emphasis on subjects and more attention to the 
attainments of pupils, and that a decrease in the amount of pre- 
scribed work and more freedom in the choice of electives, would 
make it possible to prepare pupils to meet the approval of col- 
leges and to satisfy the demands of our commercial and indus- 
trial democracy. Such a preparation should consist of a few 
fundamental subjects taught by competent teachers and studied 
by pupils until mastered. Such subjects, together with proper 
electives, would discipline the mind, producing clear, logical 
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thought and efficient action. Such a mind, with skillfully trained 
hands, would give mastery of the fundamental subjects required 
for success in college and preparation in vocational subjects needed 
for business. The outcome of it all would be an education equal 
in quality to that given a good student by an efficient high school 
in four years; characters strong enough to maintain concentrated 
attention until tasks were performed and duties done; and pupils 
satisfactorily prepared although they had decided late in the course 
to go to college. Finally, a school would result which would in- 
spire pupils to desire higher learning and intellectual pleasures, 
and which would prepare them for success along whatever lines 
they could prove of greatest service to the community. 











Choosing Teaching as a Profession 


Presiwent W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University, 
Provivence, R. I. 


NE of the great assets of American society is 

to be found in the tens of thousands of high- 

O minded, vigorous, unselfish men and women who 
have entered the teacher’s calling. Rarely in this 

. | calling are there any persons who fall into disgrace, 


or prove unworthy of the confidence of the commun- 

ity. Rarely do the argus-eyed newspapers find 
omc? sony moral dereliction in the ranks of our Amer- 
ican teachers. Rarely has any one of our teachers corrupted our 
youth or knowingly disparaged the ideals of our Christian civ- 
lization. If this army of teachers were withdrawn from service 
for a single season, every church, college, library or home would 
be cheapened and weakened at its heart. Our teachers are cit- 
izens of no mean calling. 

This is all the more remarkable when we consider how many 
persons in the past have entered on the work of teaching in hap- 
hazard fashion, with no conception of its function in the social 
order, or its responsibility for the common good. Many have chosen 
teaching as a mere stepping-stone to advancement in some other 
calling. Many have chosen it as a means of delaying life’s deeper 
decisions, a sort of waiting-room where one loiters till the train 
shall start. Some have gone into teaching because they had not 
the courage for industrial leadership, or the suppleness needed in 
politics, or the pertinacity needed in law or medicine, or the 
piety expected of the minister. Some have gone because they 
have failed elsewhere,—and for the disappointed men three kinds 
of refuge have stood open—the career of the book-vender, or of 
the secretary of some charitable society, or of a teacher in country 
schools. 

Happily for our nation these old ideas and ideals are rapidly 
being superseded. We are coming to view the teacher’s calling 
as a work worthy of the life-long devotion of the foremost men and 
women of our time. We are weary of taking the “left-overs” from 
the other callings of the modern world. What education needs 
is men and women who will dedicate their lives to it. This does 
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not imply any perpetual vows, such as those taken by mediaeval 
monks. But it does imply that one should enter the calling as 
loyally, unselfishly and whole-heartedly as if one were foreor- 
dained to stay in it forever. The incubus of our schools and col- 
leges is the presence on our teaching force of those who put their 
hands to the plow and steadily look back. They undertake to 
mould human lives in knowledge and virtue, when their chief 
contern is their own career in some other realm. But the old 
saying that only the corn of wheat which falls into the ground and 
dies can bring forth much fruit is profoundly true of the teacher’s 
calling. To enter that calling with the same self-dedication as 
that with which our fathers enlisted in 1861, or as that which 
sent Livingstone to Africa and McKay to Uganda, is the great 
need of the teachers of our time. 

And we shall not achieve this by mere exhortation. We shall 
not greatly mend matters by entreaty and rebuke. Exhortation 
without vision and understanding is quite useless. Nor shall we 
help the situation chiefly by exposition of methods and technique. 
I do not know any literature more dry and juiceless than many 
of the treatises on pedagogy. This is partly because they 
are filled with heterogeneous details rather than ordered think- 
ing, but chiefly because they exalt method itself, as the be-all 
and end-all in the teacher’s life. All methods are but the scaf- 
folding, useful for a time, to be flung away and forgotten when the 
walls are once built. No orator ever spoke effectively until he 
forgot how he did it; no teacher ever succeeds until he gets be- 
yond his own pedagogical system. It is true that many a sin- 
cere and earnest soul is held back by ignorance of method, and 
can be helped into success by sound and wholesome criticism. But 
teachers produced by criticism, rather than by insight and ded- 
ication, will be at best dry and mechanical instructors. Back 
of the how of teaching, and vastly more important, lies the why 
of teaching. The main need of our teachers is not to know the 
proper length of a school period, or the proper size of a desk, or 
the proper height of a window-shade, but to discern the real 
function of education in society, and the real relation of the 
teacher’s calling to all the other callings of the modern world. 

We hear much about vocational training today. But the 
essence of vocational training lies not in any skill of eye or 
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hand, but in a clear comprehension of the ethical and social sig- 
nificance of the vocation to which one devotes his life. In three 
of the chief universities of this country there are now branches 
of an organization whose aim it is to bring home to educated 
men and women a clear understanding of the ethical function of 
the various callings of the modern world. The chief question for 
each of us is not “What shall I do?” or “How shall I do it?” but 
“Why should I do it?’ On the cover of a book published by a 
New England superintendent of schools are three questions: 
“What are you as a teacher, doing? Why are you doing it? Why 
are you doing it so?’ Such scrutiny into motive and function 
and goal is deeply needed in any fundamental treatment of our 
educational situation. It is useless for the church to discuss mis- 
sionary methods until it knows what missions are for; useless for 
charitable societies to appeal for aid until they know what modern 
charity aims at; useless for teachers to discuss programs and 
schedules and devices unless they know what is their function in 
the crowded field of modern life. And a clear vision of that func- 
tion will give one a strange mastery over the imperfections of 
his own methods or the obstacles of his own environment. 

The world of teaching is now happily so large that it may be 
clearly differentiated into sections. We must distinguish private 
school teaching from publie school teaching: One of the best pub- 
lic school teachers I know recently said to me: “I enjoy my boys, 
but I am glad I do not have to enjoy them more than five hours 
in any one day. I could not stand it if they were with me longer.” 
But the private school teacher may have his boys with him twenty- 
four hours of every day. He is responsible not only for their in- 
tellectual development but for their social, their athletic and their 
religious life. The public school shares this responsibility with 
the family. The private school plucks the pupil out of the fam- 
ily, in order to give him what the family cannot or will not give. 
The private school usually has the advantage of larger personal 
attention and flexibility of method. The public school has the 
advantage in order, discipline and the larger horizon and greater 
consciousness of the common good. No school is the best school 
for all boys. The two spheres are so different that every teacher 
should ask himself for which he is by gift and disposition best 
suited. 
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We must distinguish teaching in college or university from 
teaching in secondary schools, Undoubtedly this distinction has 
been made too sharp in the past. It has been said that the college 
teacher is primarily interested in the subject, while the secondary 
school teacher is interested in the object. But our colleges are 
now returning to the ideal of the English university, and in 
some form or other are adopting the tutorial system. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that no man or woman should attempt college 
teaching unless ambitious for continuous research in some depart- 
ment of human knowledge. 

It has been suggested that the opportunity for the sabbatic 
year should be given to the teachers in our public schools. Whether 
all of them would be able to use such a year to advantage is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Not all college professors know how to make 
substantial gain from a year’s vacation. It is easy to spend 
such a year in mere pleasure-seeking, or to fritter it away in 
unrelated tasks. Quite apart from the sabbatic year, the summer 
school at our universities offers fine opportunity for the teachers 
in our schools. Somehow every teacher in school or college must 
make provision for continuous growth, or else for obvious and 
rapid deterioration. 

‘We must distinguish also, class-room work from that of admin- 
istration. In the first, the great necessity is a winning person- 
ality and the contagious power of enthusiasm. In the second 
kind of work the great need is organizing power, the ability to 
harness differing persons and forces into the service of one great 
end. 

But in all these requirements of the teacher’s great calling the 
supreme question is Why we are here, and what is our aim? If 
we analyze that aim into its different aspects we may say: It is 
the teacher’s function to serve as interpreter, as fire-bringer, as 
unifier. 

' (1). The teacher stands between the great heritage of the past, 
social, intellectual, institutional, spiritual, and the eager open 
mind of youth, to interpret the past to the present. The teacher 
of United States history is to give not primarily information 
quickly forgotten, but acquaintance with social causes, political 
movements, industrial changes, with the significance of economic 
growth, with the motive which impelled our fathers as they went 
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out into the unknown. The important thing is not to know about 
Alexander Hamilton, but to know Hamilton; not to know when 
the pilgrims landed on Plymouth rock, but what manner of men, 
they were and why they came at all. The important thing in 
teaching astronomy is not a correct knowledge of formulae, or 
the tracing of orbits in the sky, but to show the bearings of 
astronomy on human life past and present. Not the thing in it- 
self, isolated and dessicated, but the thing in its bearings on the 
story of humanity, is the essential content of every study. 

(2). The teacher is also—if you will pardon the phrase— 
the fire-bringer of humanity. We have seen the lighter go from 
street to street at the hour of dusk, touching with his metalic 
wand the glass lanterns until they one after another flashed into 
radiance and the city was aglow with light. But the “spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord,” lighted by human contacts. Mul- 
titudes of pupils are in our schools apathetic, dull, dark as an 
unlighted lamp. They are accounted stupid and impenetrable, 
when they are simply untouched by genuine intellectual fire. Such 
an unlighted mind I have seen flash into brilliant illumination 
at the first experience with manual training. Another mind 
apparently dead I have seen glow with enthusiasm, when released 
from drill-master and placed under a real lover of literature. 
Here is the highest joy of the teacher—to enkindle souls dark and 
unresponsive, and set them burning on the social highway. 

The teacher is also social solvent and unifier. Many of our 
schools present the appearance of a racial patchwork. From 
every nation under heaven the boys and girls come to form the 
motley class with which the teacher must deal. These different 
elements will be held together, not by mechanical clamps, but 
by imbibing a common spirit. No steel network of railways can 
hold together states “dissevered, discordant and belligerent.” No 
federal judiciary, no inter-state commerce laws can bind in one 
these warring elements. It is a common love of liberty and law, 
a common attachment to the institutions of the fathers, a common 
psychological climate that constitutes what we call the common 
school. If our country is saved from industrial chaos, from re- 
ligious sectarianism, and from outbreaks of racial prejudice, it 
will be very largely through the efforts of devoted teachers in our 
public and private schools. 














The Attitude of the Teacher towards His 
Profession 
SuPERINTENDENT Epwin C. Brooms, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


HE old question, long since worn threadbare by 
pedagogic controversy, whether teaching is or is 
3 not a profession, is at best an academic one. In 
one respect it is akin to many other conventional 
questions so often debated in meetings of teachers ; 
—its solution, one way or the other, does not make 
better teachers of us. In fact, this question is 
scarcely an academic one. Because an academic 
question, however theoretical, offers some hope of solution. The 
most that could be established in a discussion as to whether or 
not any occupation is a profession is that some who follow it 
manifest in their work a spirit of service, and others do not. 
For some the interest is ego-centric, for others it is homo-centric. 
One shoemaker may make his shoes of inferior leather, with 
careless and hurried workmanship, his main object being to get his 
product into the market and the money into his pocket. Another 
may think mainly of the satisfaction and comfort of his cus- 
tomers, and the style and durability of his shoes. In every oc- 
cupation, including the so-called learned professions, we find 
workers of both types—the ego-centric and the homo-centric— 
according to whether the main interest of the worker is in him- 
self or in the public whom he serves. 

This effort of ours to have our calling recognized as a pro- 
fession has both a humorous and a serious aspect. The humor 
lies in the fact that we took hold of the problem at the wrong end. 
We said, “Resolved, that teaching be called a profession.” Then 
we began to cast about to determine what were the fundamental 
requisites of a profession. We looked at the ministry, and found 
that the members of that profession were held together by some 
pretty substantial doctrines embodied in the science of theology. 
We considered the law, and found that profession firmly rooted 
in the science of jurisprudence. We also noted that the physician 
was practising a profession based upon a well-established science 
of medicine. Then somebody introduced the following resolu- 
tion: “Resolved, that there be a science of education.” We 
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couldn’t find a good name in the English dictionary for our new 
science, so we borrowed the term pedagogy from Germany. We 
have since discarded that as undignified. There were a few 
doubters, like Dr. Bain, who suggested that we should go slowly. 
and do things before we began to talk about them. On the other 
hand, we took courage under the inspiration of another, who, 
following the theory that, where there is so much smoke, there 
must be some fire, declared that there must be a science of edu- 
cation. 

This attempt to raise ourselves by our boot-straps has likewise 
its serious aspect. With this professionalization of teaching has 
sprung up a rank growth of cant and persiflage which threatens 
to choke out the sweetness and simplicity of our calling. The 
chief manifestation of this tendency is the readiness to accept 
the container for the thing contained. This is best expressed by 
the present-day penchant for degrees, titles, and other academic 
distinctions. This public taste for titles has given to academic 
distinctions a real commercial value, which we and the institutions 
which we represent, have been quick to recognize, and as ready 
to satisfy. A man without his bachelor’s degree may knock in 
vain at the door of the secondary school; and the man without 
his doctorate has small chance in many universities; notwith- 
standing the fact that there is no certainty nowadays that a 
doctor of philosophy has either culture, or scholarship, or schol- 
arly habits, or that he can use his mother tongue with clearness 
and accuracy. A young friend of mine who is a most competent 
teacher of mathematics, as well as the author of a scholarly 
treatise on his subject, was recently appointed head of a depart- 
ment in a distinguished institution. While the president was 
engaged in making up the annual catalog, or better, the pro- 
spectus, he summoned the young man to his office, and said: “Mr. 
B., I notice that you are the only professor who has not his 
doctorate.” ‘Well,” replied Mr. B., “T’ll not cause you any em- 
barrassment; I’ll hobnob with the janitor.” From the days 
when plain Mister Dunster was president of Harvard College 
to this day of President Money, A. M., Ph. D., Se. D., L. L. D., 
Litt. D., of Marble University, the profession of teaching has 
suffered a great loss in two fundamental qualities—simplicity, 
and sincerity. 
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Teaching has also lost much of its directness and simplicity 
through the extreme systematizing and mechanizing of the edu- 
cative process. This tendency is to some degree unavoidable, 


-and must be endured as a penalty of the growth of communities. 


With the development of city school systems have come the large 
graded school, with its long rows of seats, and the hierarchy of 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, supervisors, and assist- 
ant supervisors, principals, and last, and least, the teacher. Then 
we have the uniform system of promotion, and a uniform course 
of study. By way of digression, let me say that, while a uniform 
course of study for a city may facilitate administration, I fail to 
see what advantage it has for the individual child. This criti- 
cism has even more force where the uniformity embraces an 
entire state. When this uniformity includes uniform written 
examinations at stated periods, teaching ceases and cramming be- 
gins. The recent attempts at flexibility and elasticity, com- 
mendable efforts as they are, have in turn become systematized. 
In our endeavor to help the individual we have resorted to child 
study—and that we have systematized in our efforts to tabulate 
statistics and strike averages until our study of the child has be- 
come more scientific than sympathetic. A great modern school 
system may be likened to a wheel. The superintendent is the hub. 
The supervisors, principals, and teachers are arranged on con- 
centric circles, On the rim sit the children, like grains of sand. 
The rules and regulations from the superintendent are the spokes. 
The harder the superintendent drives, the faster the wheel re- 
volves, until one by one, the little children are hurled off into 
space. 

Thus far I have discussed two less favorable aspects of present 
day teaching—the tendencies to professionalize and to mechanize 
teaching. Fortunately, modern education presents many en- 
couraging aspects. Until recent years .teaching was con- 
cerned with the individual from the collar up. It addressed it- 
self mainly to the understanding. It meant the transmission of 
knowledge, and the development of the mind—or more particu- 
larly, the storing of the mind with certain uniformly accepted 
types of knowledge, and the training of the mind by certain def- 
inite forms of exercise. We used to say to our students that 
“knowledge is power.” Today we realize how utterly inadequate 
this conception of education is. We have seen what ineffectual 
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members of society many highly educated persons have been. 
Knowledge is not power, unless it is combined with the absolutely 
essential accompaniments of physical vitality, moral purpose, men- 
tal poise, and skill. While these attributes were often combined 
in certain individuals through the fortuitous accident of he- 
redity or good home training, they were not consciously developed 
by the old education. We delight to remember these individuals, 
but we prefer to forget the many young men who left college with 
minds well stored after four years devoted assiduously to the sole 
pursuit of knowledge, and lived out their lives in disappointment 
or with the solace of small usefulness. Knowledge was not power 
for the man who graduated high in his class, but who in later 
years, after a career of comparative failure, wrote: 


“Farewell, ideals of my hopeful youth! 
I’ve watched you one by one depart; 
As the chilling gusts of naked truth 
Congealed the romance in my heart.” 


Knowledge which sours as it accumulates, and begets pessimism, 
and skepticism, and clouds the vision in the presence of the 
abundant blessings with which life is so richly stored, is not 
power. It is far better to leave a man a farmer who can sing 
with the birds of the morning, as he cuts the ripened grain and 
gathers the fruit from the laboring boughs, than to deceive him 
with the elusive hope that knowledge enclosed in books is the only 
path to a life of joy, and love, and service. 

Modern educational progress dates from the abandonment of 
this narrow conception of the aim and function of the school. 
A public school is behind the times today which does not sweeten 
the spirit through music, art and play; which fails to fortify 
the health by judicious physical exercise and games, to develop 
skill through well directed courses of hand work, to develop self- 
reliance through wise methods of teaching, and to afford abun- 
dant opportunity for the wholesome development of the social 
instinct. Moreover, the recent development of vocational train- 
ing promises to many a youth, who formerly would have been a 
drug in the labor market, an opportunity to enter a life of useful- 
ness and service. 

The most wholesome characteristic of modern education is its 
democracy. Absolutely free education for everybody, regardless 
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of pocketbook, creed, or family station, from the kindergarten 
through the university, in indigenous to American soil. Although 
we have imported many of our advanced educational practices from 
Prussia, Scotland, and Sweden, the ideal of the complete democ- 
racy of education has been achieved only in the atmosphere of 
American freedom. The democracy of education is the logical 
outcome of the theory upon which this nation was established— 
that all men are created free and equal—and thus far this is our 
unique contribution to the history of education. Even in America 
the complete realization of this ideal has come slowly. Notwith- 
standing the white heat of patriotism during the early years of 
independence, America is more democratic today than at any 
time since the Battle of Lexington. Moreover, by the anomalous 
ordering of things whereby educational progress follows, rather 
than precedes, political progress, universal, free education from 
slate to cap and gown has developed in less than two generations. 
The earliest conception of the idea was the “Catholipistemiad,” 
which was established by the territorial enactment of 1817. The 
first permanent establishment of the idea, however, was the found- 
ing of the University of Michigan in 1837, together with the free 
state school system which this university crowned. The democ- 
racy of education, therefore, the fairest flower of freedom, is the 
peculiar possession of the new education. 

Thus far I have attempted to present the salient features of 
education as it exists today in order that we may better under- 
stand the broad scope of our profession, and perceive in some de- 
gree, the many difficulties, as well as the splendid opportunities, 
which confront the modern teacher. 

The object of all the vast and intricate machinery of modern 
education is the simple one of making men and women more 
efficient. In this particular the purpose of education today does not 
differ from that of the simple days of the professor and the stu- 
dent on the log. The difference lies in the fact that the complex- 
ity of modern life has compelled us to extend our idea of effi- 
ciency, and to recognize that the qualities which make for effi- 
ciency are different than formerly, and far more difficult to pro- 
duce. It is the same task, but under changed conditions, and with 
different tools, to which the teacher of today is dedicated. 

A catalogue of all the possible virtues which a person should 
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possess today in order to meet the problems of modern teaching 
would be monotonous and unprofitable. It is important, however, 
to have clearly in mind a few essential attributes which a teacher 
must possess in a large degree in order to succeed. First, and 
fundamental, is a full measure of devotion to the service. A faint 
interest, or an assumed interest will ultimately betray itself in 
incompetency and failure. A teacher’s employers may be de- 
ceived for a long time by pretence, but you cannot fool children. 
They are quick to detect insincerity. They know the difference 
between a sincere teacher and a patronizing one; and, although 
they may not be able to diagnose the trouble, they will soon make 
an insincere teacher unhappy. A young lady was attempting to 
teach in a certain town in New York State .in order to fill in the 
time profitably between college and matrimony. She did not meet 
with much success, and was transferred from school to school. It 
happened that a vacancy occurred in a school in a fashionable 
section of the town and she asked the superintendent to transfer 
her to that school. She gave several reasons for desiring the 
transfer, but she finally assigned as her real reason that she 
thought she would succeed better with “nice children.” The su- 
perintendent listened patiently to her plea until she came to the 
“nice children.” Then he asked her abruptly: “Do you love 
teaching?’ She replied: “Yes, and—no.” Don’t equivocate,” 
said the superintendent. ‘Neither you nor I will be happy until 
I have your resignation.” The cause of education would fare 
better, if all superintendents were as frank as that one. I have 
yet to meet the half-hearted teacher who has succeeded in a 
marked degree. Such a teacher may get into a groove, and be 
carried along by the momentum of the system, but the success 
that is born of enthusiasm and joy in the work is never attained. 
There can be no substitute for devotion, 

A second essential is preparation. That a teacher should be 
thoroughly prepared ought to be axiomatic in these days when 
the requirements of teaching are so exacting. As a matter of 
fact, however, with all the expensive machinery which exists for 
the preparation of teachers, superintendents everywhere complain 
that it is difficult to secure competent teachers. I recently inter- 
viewed ten or twelve teachers for a comparatively unimportant 
position, and found only one whom I felt willing to recommend. 
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There are several reasons for this. First, physical health and vi- 
tality are essential requisites for success; and it is a notorious 
fact that young men and women, and maiy institutions for the 
training of teachers, give little attention to the development of 
health. Second, both academic and professional training is more 
extensive than thorough. I recently received from a graduate 
of a high school and a normal school a letter of application which, 
besides being incorrect in form, contained three gross errors in 
punctuation, and two of the most common mistakes in grammar. 
Third, young people are surrounded by so many diverting in- 
fluences nowadays that they do not take their studies seriously. 
This lack of seriousness is fortified by the pernicious and mistaken 
theory that there is no direct relation between scholarship and 
success in life. This theory may be true in commercial life, but 
it is positively false when applied to teaching. Other things be- 
ing equal, the best scholars make the best teachers. 

* A third requisite is a love for human nature. By this I mean 
not love in the abstract, which is little more than interest, but 
the real human love that makes successful parents. The late Myra 
Kelly, whom it was my pleasure to know, who wrote so tenderly 
about the little citizens of the East Side of New York city, pos- 
sessed this love for children in a large degree. It is no disgrace 
for a person to be lacking in this quality, but it is a discredit to 
the sacred profession of teaching that so many teachers, particu- 
larly in the elementary schools, are permitted to perform daily 
a mechanical routine, which they call teaching, without touching 
the heart of a single child. A love for human nature means also 
capacity to sympathize with human weaknesses. Likewise a love 
for children will lead to a sympathetic understanding of their 
weaknesses. With children we must destroy much of human 
stubbornness and perversity before we can construct wisely; we 
must either modify or redirect many inborn and homebred ten- 
dencies which threaten seriously to impede the advancement of 
children. Only the teacher who is poised and tempered by love 
and sympathy should be entrusted with this vital task. 

A fourth element, too often found wanting in teachers, is re- 
sourcefulness. An educator, recently commenting upon a well- 
known and conspicuous institution, said that it possessed costly 
buildings, well-equipped laboratories, and an ample endowment, 
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but no fertilizing minds. Would it be a fair question to ask the 
superintendents and principals present how many fertilizing 
minds there are among your teachers; how many there are who 
are resourceful enough to impregnate the subjects which they 
teach with new life and the vitalizing seeds of new thought? 
Doubtless this would be a fair question, if I should agree not to 
publish the answers. I recently visited the class of a primary 
teacher. I noticed that the children, although foreigners for the 
most part, read with unusual intelligence. Before I left I asked 
the teacher what system of reading she used. She replied that 
she did not use any particular system. I asked her if she knew 
the Rational System, the Culture System, the Natural System and 
a few others. She replied that she understood them all, and used 
parts of various methods according to the needs of her classes. 
The teachers who like this one are resourceful enough to rise 
above a particular method or system are not numerous. It is the 
rule and not the exception to find teachers of ten years of ex- 
perience who are still teaching the same method of reading, draw- 
ing, or music that they learned in normal school. It is also not 
an unusual occurrence to come across a teacher of several years 
experience who has not read a professional book since graduating 
from normal school. I often wonder why so many teachers die 
intellectually at graduation. Let me venture to suggest four 
reasons. First, many normal schools do not pay salaries large 
enough to attract teachers capable of stimulating and inspiring 
students with a desire for professional growth. Only the best 
teachers should be the teachers of future teachers. Second, the 
average normal school devotes little attention to liberal studies. 
About half of the usual two year course is devoted to training, 
and the other half to a study of pedagogical books, many of which 
lack both fertility of thought and the spirit to inspire. Such a 
course of study is doubtless necessary, but it is ill calculated to 
develop in students a taste for more. College graduates fare bet- 
ter in this respect. Third, many teachers, particularly women, 
regard teaching as a temporary business, and they are not likely 
to invest in it any more intellectual capital than necessary. Fourth, 
many teachers are unfortunately repressed by a rigid system in 
which their work is so cut and dried, so definitely prescribed, and 
so closely supervised that resourcefulness ceases to be an asset. 
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On the whole, resourcefulness is perhaps the most necessary in- 
tellectual quality for the teacher who desires to keep growing. — 
All teachers should keep alive throughout their careers some in- 
tellectual interests, whether or not those interests bear directly 
upon their daily tasks. 

A fifth important quality for a teacher to possess is a sense of 
relative values. A teacher who spends five hundred dollars a 
year on clothes and five dollars on books lacks this sense 
in a marked degree. Also the teacher who spends three 
hours a day at the table and fifteen minutes out of doors is equally 
wanting in this sense. Likewise among those who lack a sense 
of relative values is the teacher who, having a salary sufficient for 
his needs, teaches during the summer vacation; likewise the 
teacher who spends his entire vacation loafing, or fishing, without 
opening a book. I might go on to show how all of us fail in some 
degree to display a sense of relative values in over-magnifying 
the importance of our own subject, and in discrediting other sub- 
jects, in the kind of amusements to which we devote our leisure, 
in the amount of time we give to the newspaper, to gossip, to wor- 
rying over things that our better judgment should tell us are 
never likely to happen, and in a dozen other particulars; but the 
teacher most hopelessly wanting in a sense of relative values is the 
one who takes no exercise, has no amusements, no associates but 
teachers, does nothing, thinks nothing, reads nothing, talks noth- 
ing but “shop.” It has often occurred to me that a course in rel- 
ative values might profitably be introduced into normal schools 
and colleges, and be required of all students. Perhaps we might 
then expect to find in the graduates of these institutions a good 
sense of proportion, ability to see themselves and their work in 
proper relation, and best of all, a spirit of openmindedness 
and tolerance which only those who have a well developed sense of 
the relative worth of things can possess. In a certain city of 
New York State a vocational school was recently established. 
While attending a meeting in that city a few weeks ago I met a 
teacher of Greek in the high school, and asked him what he thought 
of the vocational school. His answer was what I expected. He 
denounced the industrial school movement in general as an enemy 
of culture, refinement, etc., and found fault with this school in 
particular because it was absorbing funds which should go to the 
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high school. This man’s intolerance for the new type of educa- 
tion was due to a lack of a sense of relative values. He had not 
grasped the fact that most of the boys and girls who would attend 
the vocational school would not otherwise go to high school, or, 
if they should go, they would not be likely to take his courses in 
Greek. He failed to understand that a vocational school and 
a high school could exist in the same city without becoming bitter 
rivals for patronage. The most distressing chapter in the history 
of American education is that which records the hostility of the 
Boston schoolmasters to Horace Mann in his efforts to rejuvenate 
the schools of Massachusetts. They were earnest, God-fearing 
men. Their intolerance was due simply to a lack of a sense of 
relative values. 

Finally, a quality which teachers cannot possess in too large 
a degree is optimism. One would naturally expect to find those 
in daily contact with childhood the most cheerful people in the 
world. If this were true of all teachers, it would not be necessary 
to lay emphasis upon optimism as a quality for teachers to cul- 
tivate. As I am writing these lines I have in mind a certain 
teacher with whom I was once associated, a primary teacher at 
that, who had not the slightest trace of the rising inflection in 
her nature. She seldom laughed, and never smiled. Her mouth 
was set hard with years of struggle with what she believed to be 
the natural depravity of children. To put a child, gushing with 
joy, under the influence of a teacher like that is like slaying a bird 
in the midst of its song. It is true that our daily routine is so full 
of little annoyances that harass the soul that we often fail to feel 
the constant pulse of joy which ought to be the peculiar reward 
of a teacher’s work. It would be good for every teacher to get 
far enough away from his work occasionally so that he can see 
it in its true relations, and understand the large place which it 
occupies in the symphony of life. It should be a distinct pur- 
pose of every teacher to grow old in the service gracefully. The 
best specific is an abiding faith in childhood—not a foolish, pas- 
sive faith that shuts its eyes to truth, that folds its hands com- 
placently in the presence of wrong—but a faith that is positive, 
that searches deep into the souls of children to find the divine pur- 
pose for which each life was intended. Therein lies the supreme 
joy of teaching. 
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HE subject assigned me for discussion at this time 
implies that there is among teachers a sense of 
T economic and social injustice in the public recog- 
nition generally accorded them. If it were only 
a matter of personal sentiment, it would hardly 
invite public attention or even professional con- 
sideration; but the question involves not only im- 
portant professional interests, but also the bd 
efficiency of the teacher’s public service. 

The subject also suggests an opportunity to respond to ili 
discontent, a common experience among all classes, by magnifying 
examples of economic inequality, by rehearsing complaints of 
social injustice, and by pronouncing philippics against exceptional 
cases of official tyranny and public wrong. But our question is 
a professional, not a personal one. Similar conditions, it may be 
truly said, obtain, more or less, in all vocations. When, however, 
the dissatisfaction of teachers develops the habit among them of 
apologizing for being teachers and of warning youth against the 
teacher’s unhappy lot,.then may our profession do well to in- ~ 
vestigate the causes of such discontent and seek a remedy. When 
educational journals and public speakers decry teaching as a vo- 
cation to such an extent as to deter good men and women from 
choosing it for a profession, in other words, from entering public 
service, then our question becomes one of public concern. For 
public education, including but transcending individual or pri- 
vate aims in education, has become, in truth, if not in general 
recognition, our greatest public interest. 

It is not an uncommon human trait to feel that the other man 
has the better job. It may well be questioned whether there is 
more discontent, a greater sense of social injustice, or more fail- 
ures among teachers than among members of other professions. 
One’s answer to the question would depend upon his standards 
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of right living. In my view, the compensations of the teacher’s 
art and life are not unworthy to be compared with the richest re- 
turns from other vocations. Differentials of economic and social 
rewards in different callings may seem large under a mock su- 
premacy of wealth; but these advantages seem of less account in 
an evaluation of human character and service in civilization. Be- 
cause all occupations spring from the common ground of civiliza- 
tion and are various processes or methods by which man makes 
his life, each offers free opportunities to intelligence, energy and 
practical sense. In all vocations recognition tends to respond to 
merit. The laborer is worthy of his hire, and would generally 
get it if there were industrial freedom. Under this law, within 
his own profession, one would generally receive what he merits. 
This law doubtless operates among teachers. But in a highly 
organized industry or profession there are many checks on the 
general law. There is doubtless a real cause of complaint against 
injustice among teachers of different classes and localities. Among 
different callings due recognition of each tends to correspond to 
the value of the service it renders to society, but artificial stan- 
dards may check or direct such general tendency. For this 
reason it may seem true to many that teaching does not receive 
the full recognition it deserves. Although the individual teacher 
may have no personal cause of complaint in the rewards of his 
service, he may believe that his profession is entitled to higher 
recognition in consideration of the economic and social value of 
its service. 

In the view of many, teaching has not attained the dignity of a 
profession. Others regard it as the noblest of professions. True, 
it lacks the professional etiquette and solidity of some vocations 
and the unionism and protectionism of others. But, in the de- 
velopment of public education, in the public’s confidence in it’s 
schools, in the rise of teachers in power for public service, and 
in a growing fellowship among teachers, there is at least the 
promise of a distinct and honored profession. 

Teaching was once a subordinate function of another profes- 
sion. Education was formerly a private affair. Long after the 
need of universal education was recognized, it was chiefly a duty 
of home and church. Oollege and academy, closely allied with 
church, had a class of teachers who received due recognition, but 
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in part because they wore the robes of another profession. Free 
public education can hardly be said to be more than a century 
old. We have not outgrown the traditions of education supported 
by private means and directed for private ends. We have hardly 
escaped the narrowness of aristocratic ideas in education. The 
education of the few still attracts us, and the education of the 
many seems a lower service. But it is in the latter service—the 
education of all the public’s children—that, I believe, lies the 
higher recognition and honor of the teacher. So rapidly has our 
public system of school education assumed a larger and larger 
function in the life of the state, that public recognition of it as 
the right arm of the state and of the teacher as an important 
public officer, has lagged far behind actual accomplishment. 

Teaching could hardly receive high public recognition before 
professional standards were required. The reputation of our 
calling still suffers from poor teaching in the past, and low pro- 
fessional ideals have not wholly disappeared. But the public 
hardly realizes the gains of recent years in the large increase 
of the number of teachers of professional rank and in the advance 
of standards of professional qualifications. 

In Rhode Island, while the standards of teachers’ qualifications 
required in our state system of certification have been gradually 
rising, the number of professionally trained teachers has been 
notably increasing. Today more than seventy-five per cent. are 
in this class. Sixty per cent. of our teachers have been trained 
in normal or training schools of the first rank. Fifteen per 
cent. are graduates of colleges and have either taken courses in 
education or have passed thorough examinations in professional 
subjects and have given evidence of successful experience. Of 
the remaining twenty-five per cent., many have taken courses in 
norma! schools, most are graduates of secondary schools, and all 
but less than thirty have attended such schools. Many of 
this class are serving a probationary period and to continue teach- 
ing, must obtain a higher standard of qualifications. An interest- 
ing fact, in this connection, is that in Rhode Island the number 
of male teachers has increased twenty per cent. in the past five 
years. 

Another cause of low recognition of teaching has been that so 
many teachers have taken it up as a temporary employment. Here 
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there has been great improvement. The average term of service 
in Rhode Island is now twelve years, and since 1908 eighty-two 
teachers have retired on a state pension after a service of thirty- 
five or more years. Permanency, as well as efficiency in teaching, 
is a condition of high recognition. 

Other explanations may be given of causes that have operated 
against a higher recognition of teaching as a profession. The 
high character and reputation of college teachers have not been 
generally credited to the whole fraternity of teachers, because 
largely in public opinion and in their own view they have been sep- 
arated from public school teachers as a distinct class, worthy of 
its peculiar and traditional recognition, which is not applicable 
to teachers in general. This Association and this meeting indi- 
cates changing conditions in this particular. Also many teachers 
in public service have sought higher recognition from college for 
high scholarship rather than from the public for more efficient 
service. Such purpose is of course laudable, but a higher recog- 
nition from the general public is that which teachers seem to 
want. Again, teachers often seek personal honor in other diree- 
tions than in their own service. This, too, may be praiseworthy, 
for citizenship is broader than vocation; but the personal merits 
and achievements of teachers are not always credited to the pro- 
fession. Again, teachers, like men in other vocations, seek their 
own and have little regard for the reputation of their calling. 
That many teachers themselves do not respect teaching as a life 
work is a chief cause of the low recognition of the teacher. 

When we remember that teaching is a profession in the making, 
and consider all the causes that have combined to keep it in low 
esteem, we may wonder that its members have already won for 
their calling so high a recognition as is accorded it. A fair and prac- 
tical test of teaching as a profession is an appraisal of its com- 
pensations. Recognition for the teacher includes economic and 
social compensations, salary and social position and honor. Be- 
sides these are the wages of personal culture and service, not 
listed in salary schedules or society columns, but distinguishing 
the peculiar advantages of the teacher’s calling. 

High culture and efficient service have economic and social 
values and should command high recognition in salary and social 
position. But, besides serving as a basis for just recognition, per- 
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sonal culture and service are also rewarding compensations of the 
teacher. To the traditional culture of school and college is added 
the finer culture and power of service in a world of ever-living 
youth. There is a consciousness of self-honor. 

A reasonable observation on the economic compensations of 
teachers is that they are comparatively low and adequate only 
for modest living but that they are reasonably secure. Teachers’ 
salaries are not adequate for generous living in keeping with the 
needs of personal culture and social requirements of the times. 
A remark of one of our teachers, made recently in my office, is 
significant: “I’m going abroad next summer; but I never dared to 
think of such a thing till the state provided pensions for us 
teachers. I can depend on that after five years more.” 

To demand just economic recognition is the duty of teachers, 
not only as their own right, but for the efficiency of their common 
service. To earn a livelihood is a prime duty of citizenship. The 
strong man will do more than that and be able to contribute some- 
thing to the relief of the weak. Said a well-known editorial 
writer in the latest number of the Outlook: “A man must first 
care for his own household before he can be of use to the state. 
But no matter how well he cares for his household, he is not a 
good citizen unless he also takes thought of the state.” The 
teacher’s very service is for the welfare of the state, and he is 
entitled to an economic recognition that will enable him to care 
for his household. Fasting and pinching economy are out of 
fashion. Even in the ministry the world demands well-fed and 
well-clad men. 

Salaries for service in teaching are likely to remain lower than 
in other vocations requiring corresponding preparation and native 
ability. In other professions, except the ministry, their members 
have greater freedom and power in determining their economic 
compensations. Fortunes are made in commerce and industry. 
More and more the determination of the teachers’ salaries comes 
under laws that govern the economic recognition of civil officers 
and of officers in the army and navy. When the service of school 
is compared with that of courts, army, or navy, for civic consid- 
erations, the economic reward-of teaching should rank high. 

Though Chaucer says of the clerke of Oxenford: 

“And gladly walde he learn and gladly teache.” 
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He also tells us: 

“Yet hadde he but litel golde in cofre.” 

Rhode Island teachers fare better than the clerke of Oxenforde. 
Their average annual salary is now more than $650, it having 
increased $125 in ten years. In thirty years the school popu- 
lation of the state has increased from 52,273 to 103,071; and in 
the same time the expenditures for teachers salaries has grown 
from $390,558.34 to $1,397,513.37. 

Men seek social position and honor as prizes of life with hardly 
less zeal than they seek wealth. Teachers do not differ from others 
in this common human trait. Perhaps more discontent arises 
from the want of higher social recognition than from any other 
cause. Here also wealth seems to determine social status. True, 
it is, we repeat the maxim, “Dress does not make the man,” and 
are shamed by the shabby coat of a friend. We say manhood 
is more than wealth and give precedence to men of wealth. But 
do teachers honor wealth more than manhood? I believe that our 
respect for mere wealth is artificial and that in our hearts we 
honor manhood aboye all else. In school we never celebrate the 
birthdays of men for their riches but for their service to the race. 
Teachers should think reasonably of proper standards of social 
position and not be misled by the glitter of a false recognition. 
In their loyal service are higher grounds for social esteem and 
position. Manhood and service will win due social recognition. 
To the teacher alone, is rendered the high and peculiar honor of 
pupils, which becomes later a rich and enduring compensation. 

There are some conditions essential to a higher recognition 
of the teacher, for which teachers themselves are chiefly respon- 
sible. (1) Teachers must keep the public school true to Ameri- 
can democratic ideals. It must meet economic and social needs 
of the public. It must not be beyond the public will. In it equal 


opportunity and justice must be supreme. (2) The elimination 


of poor teaching must continue. Our fraternity must be pro- 
tected against unskilful teachers. (3) Higher standards of prepa- 
ration, including more post-graduate training for teachers, are 
urgent needs. (4) Teachers should recognize more clearly the in- 
tegrity of their service and the honor of their profession, and ob- 
serve professional conduct more faithfully. (5) There is need of 
better fellowship and unity of purpose and endeavor among 
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teachers, They should regard the rights of all teachers and main- 
tain standards of professional duty with greater care. 

In conclusion, I will attempt to summarize some of the reasons 
why teachers are entitled to higher recognition. (1) School edu- 
cation is the most important public interest. It is making civ- 
ilization. It demands high teaching service. (2) The state 
sets the standards of professional qualifications and thereby 
establishes a public education service. Recognition should equal 
those standards. (3) Teachers are in the service of the public 
and have special claim for just consideration, like officers in army, 
navy, or the civil service. (4) Higher recognition is necessary 
to secure the best men and women. Economic and social rewards 
at present are inadequate for this end. (5) The services of the 
superintendent especially, demand higher recognition in this 
state. (6) Public needs tend to demand higher service and higher 
service demands higher recognition. 

Finally, a trio of needs are recognized for greater permanency 
and higher efficiency in teaching,—just economic reward, tenure of 
position and provision for old age. In meeting these needs more 
fully the public will provide not only for the more efficient school 
education of its children, but at the same time for the higher 
recognition of the teacher. 











Examination Questions for Shakespeare’s “Henry V.”’ 
Maup E. Kinestry, East Macutas, Mz, 


1. Enumerate the chief characteristics of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays. What place do they occupy in literature? Of what especial 
historical value are they? What picture do these historical plays 
present as regards the temper of the English people and the nature 
of the times in which their scenes are laid? 

2. In HENRY V, Shakespeare has depicted his ideal king. Men- 
tion the striking characteristics of this ideal king. During what 
period in English history did he reign? 

3. Describe the relations. between France and England at this 
period. On what was the King of England’s claim to the French 
crown based? Upon what pretext did Henry V decide to invade 
France? What battle, famous in English history, forms the nucleus 
of this drama? 

4. What purpose do the Prologue of the drama and the choruses 
introducing each act of the play serve? In the Prologue, what is 
meant by “within this wooden O?” How is King Henry character- 
ized in the Prologue? What is meant by the criticism, “The chor- 
uses are splendidly phrased?” 

5. Describe the construction of Shakespeare’s historical plays as 
regards plot, treatment, method of developing the central situation, 
dramatic unity, and character delineation. 

6. How does Shakespeare free his ideal king from all responsi- 
bility for the right or wrong of the invasion of France? What con- 
nection has the “bill” to which.reference is made in scene 1 of act I 
with the above question? Quote the lines which state the provisions 
of the bill. 

%. How does it happen that the king’s character comes up for 
discussion in scene 1? What tribute do the actors in the scene pay 
to the character of the king? What is the point and object of this 
discussion ? 

8. From scene 2, act I, quote the two lines (question and answer) in 
which Shakespeare justifies Henry V. for consenting to an unjust 
war. Describe in full the incident of the tennis balls and state its 
significance. What is the meaning of the expression, “God before,” 
used by the king in this scene and repeated often as the drama un- 
folds itself? 

9. Enumerate three facts revealed by the chorus of act IJ. How 
does the chorus characterize the king? What are the meaning and 
significance of the line, “They sell the pasture now to buy the horse?” 

10. Scene 1 of act Il carries the reader back to what earlier 
drama? What familiar personages reappear? How is the reader pre- 
pared for the death of the famous character, Falstaff? 
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11. Show that scene 3 of act II is so managed that the conspir- 
ators condemn themselves. Why was this treatment necessary to sus- 
tain Shakespeare’s characterization of HENRY V? How does this 
scene close? What impression as to the king’s motives is left with 
the reader? What significance does the king place upon the revela- 
tion of the plot against him? 

12. Why was it necessary, for dramatic purposes, to bring about 
the death of Falstaff, a character so popular with Shakespeare’s au- 
dience ? Quote the lines which show the hold that Falstaff had upon the 
affection of his associates. With what motive do Bardolph, Pistol, 
and Pym go to war? What was the fate of each? 

13. What is the purpose of the fourth scene of act I1? Show 
that the Dauphin has made a fatal mistake in his estimate of the 
king’s character. On what has he based his conclusions? 

14. What historical episode is the nucleus of act III? Give the 
geographical location of Harfleur. What information does the chorus 
of this act give as regards the terms of compromise offered by the 
French ambassadors ? 

15. Quote ten lines from King Henry’s address to his soldiers in 
scene 1 of act III. Paraphrase the whole speech. Enumerate the char- 
acters on the stage in this short scene. Quote the war cry of the 
English. 

16. What new character is introduced in the second scene of act 
III? What devices give a humorous turn to this scene? Repeat 
Fluellen’s lines on the art of being a good soldier. What 
purpose does Fluellen serve in the development of the drama? 

17. Paraphrase the king’s address to the men of Harfleur. What 
pictures of the cruelties of war has Shakespeare given’ in this and 
other scenes of the play? Relate the plans of the king at the close 
of this scene. 

18. For what evident dramatic purpose is scene 4 of act III in- 
serted? Describe in detail the entire scene, as it would be presented 
on the modern stage. State Katherine’s attitude toward the young 
king whom she has never seen. 

19. What is the attitude of the French king toward the English 
invasion? What are the grounds of his confidence in ultimate vic- 
tory? State the plans of the French and describe the outcome which 
they expect. What tribute does the constable pay to the courage of 
the English ? 

20. From the close of act III and the opening of act IV, bring 
out the contrast between the conduct of the two armies on the eve of 
battle. What two types of soldier does Shakespeare describe here? 

21. From the chorus to act IV, what do we learn as regards the 
condition of the English army at this point? What glimpse of the 
king does this scene give you? What impression does he make upon 
you? Give a synopsis of the king’s soliloquy. 
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22. Draw the contrast between scenes 2 and 3 of act IV. Give 
an account of the Battle of Agincourt from your English history. 
What incidents of the battle does Shakespeare relate? 

23. In scene 6 of act IV occurs an episode not in accord with 
the spirit manifested by the king in former scenes. What is it? How 
does Shakespeare justify it? Quote the lines with which scene 8 
closes. 

24. What information does the chorus of act V give to the reader? 
What finishing touch to his character sketch of the ideal king does 
Shakespeare give in act V? Describe the king’s wooing of Katherine. 
Describe the betrothal of Henry and Katherine. 

25. What information is contained in the Epilogue? Describe 
the manner in which, eventually, England lost France. 





American Notes—Editorial 


The profession of teaching is somewhat fully treated by able 
writers in this number of Education. It is a profession which, like 
all others, has its “ins” and its “outs” ; and it is well to give each some 
careful consideration. Among the advantages we would place first, 
the fact that teaching is an altruistic calling. It finds its highest 
inspiration in the fact that it is a service for others and not pri- 
marily for self. This puts it at once upon a high level. Its sat- 
isfactions are like those of the ministry, of the medical profession, 
or of the philanthropist and social worker. At its best it appeals to 
all that is best and most Christlike within the heart of man, and 
offers a field of labor that holds as much inspiration and as durable 
satisfactions as any occupation or profession in the world. 

Again, it affords a fairly good social standing, and that from the very 
first. Its rewards are immediately entered upon; whereas those who 
enter upon some forms of work are obliged to wait for years for full 
recognition. 

The hours of labor are not taxing,—five or six hours a day, with 
several vacations, one of which covers the entire heated term in the 
summer. The ordinary business or professional man looks with envy 
upon the terms and seasons of the teacher’s work. It is also an 
advantage of considerable moment that the teacher is constantly 
associated with young life. This is pleasant and inspiring and it 
keeps one fresh, young, alert and responsive. In many of the larger 
cities the teacher’s term of office is permanent during the period of 
efficiency; and at the age limit there is honorable retirement and a 
fair pension. 

There are “outs” also, as has been said. They are in part as fol- 
lows: An insufficient financial reward as compared with most pro- 
fessions and businesses. The teacher must, at the outset, relinquish 
the expectation of being rich in this world’s goods. There are the 
annoyances and trials that are incident to all forms of public service, 
such as lack of appreciation, captious criticism by ignorant parents, 
school-boards, and town orators. There are insubordinate and stupid 
pupils, and many discouragements in the daily routine of school work 
that call for patience and forbearance and endurance. The physical 
conditions are not of the best. The work is in-door work and the air 
is vitiated by many consumers who come from all sorts of environ- 
ment. The work is taxing to the nervous system. It calls for an 
exceptional amount of nerve and physical strength. But after all 
is said, teaching measures up to a high standard of attractiveness. 
It makes its appeal to a constantly increasing number of true men 
and women who wish to make their lives count for the good of man 
and the glory of God. The value of the profession is being more 
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and more highly appraised by the public in dollars and cents as well 
as socially and sentimentally. But the rewards of this service may 
well remain permanently spiritual rather than material. Thus, by 
a higher law than that of financial values, the best and most con- 
secrated workers will be attracted to this field. 


‘ Some important testimony was borne at the Boston meeting of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education con- 
cerning the need and value of apprenticeship and corporation schools ; 
also in regard to trade education for girls. In an introductory paper, 
Mr. M. W. Alexander, of the General Electric Company, West Lynn, 
Mass., outlined the general principles and requirements of appren- 
tice instruction. Mr. Tracy Lyon, one of the officers of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, described 
in a very interesting paper, the training which the Westinghouse 
Company offers its apprentices. “We have,” he said, “a very keen 
appreciation of the importance of the problem of industrial educa- 
tion.” As to the aim of the apprentice instruction, he said that 
it is the purpose of the company “to make all-round mechanics of 
the majority of the boys,” and that his company believes that the very 
considerable expense involved in apprenticeship instruction will prove 
‘to be justified, even though its graduates are under no obligation to 
remain in the company’s service. Mr. F. W. Thomas, supervisor of 
apprentices, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System, de- 
scribed the apprentice instruction as carried on by that railroad 
company. He said: “The present apprentice system had its birth 
when the road was in crying need of skilled mechanics. There was 
work in abundance, but the laborers were few. Good wages, com- 
fortable surroundings, and a most indulgent corporation could not 
attract them for the simple reason there were none to come. The 
management said, ‘If we can’t hire them, we will make them.’” Mr. 
Samuel F. Hubbard, Superintendent North End Union, Boston, 
described a co-operative apprentice school, in which a number of 
employers of Boston have united to bear the expense of the necessary 
training for the printing trades. Mr. Basford said: “It is perfectly 
safe to accept the proposition that apprenticeship is to be a perma- 
nent factor as an American institution. By this is meant the new ap- 
prenticeship, involving real shop training by men who have direct 
responsibility for teaching trades, and have time for this work be- 
cause they have nothing else to do.” 

Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury of Boston, gave a clear analysis of the de- 
mands for girls in the needle trades in and near the city of Boston. 
Miss Edith M. Howes, President Girls’ Trade Education League, Bos- 
ton, followed Dr. Kingsbury with a discussion on “What Schools 
Can Do to Train for Needle Trades.” Mr. D. F. Edwards, Secretary 
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of the Committee on Industrial Development of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, speaking from the standpoint of the retail merchant, 
discussed the opportunities for girls in department stores; while Mrs. 
Lucinda W. Prince described the work of the Union School of Sales- 
manship, Boston, in offering opportunities for such training. Papers 
were given by Miss Helen R. Hildreth, Acting Superintendent of the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New York City; Mr. Walter A. 
Hawkins, Jordan Marsh Co., Boston; Mr. Ralph Albertson, W. S. 
Butler & Co., Boston; and Mr. C. Lothrop Higgins, Boston, on the 
same general ‘topic. 

The addresses on Training Teachers of Girls for this work, by Mrs. 
Mary Schenck Woolman, Director of Domestic Arts, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York City; Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons 
College, Boston; Miss Florence M. Marshall, Director Girls’ Trade 
Education League, Boston; Mr. Frank V. Thompson, Assistant Su- 
perintendent Public Schools, Boston and Mr. C. A. Prosser, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, State of Massachusetts, are printed in 
full. The “Proceedings” may be had by addressing the society at 
20 West 44th St., New York. 


The Sloyd Training School, Boston, under the able management 
of Mr. Gustaf Larsson, publishes a monthly paper, called “Sloyd 
Record.” The issue for April has the following table of contents, 
which will at once indicate the scope of the publication and suggest 
its interest to other manual training workers: 


eee ea einai kee anal Wen tens adds 0 on enie ae 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Sloyd Training School Alumni Asso- 

EE ae Re Wik eel Wid aint hblne 448% a naiensne cos 40.2 
“A Topic Worth While” and “An Educational Pioneer” ........... 
What Qualities of Character are Likely to be Developed by a Boy’s 

Criticising and Marking His Own Work, as He Does in the 

ET hs 6 ote bwin shee 6 bananas Hoe00edheediecenans 
Es on nn awe hae ge neeeessatecsece ene 
i is ois hn ciel base pe Kne den s.006% a4. 0ndee.e 
Manual Training at the R. I. State Normal School .............. 
+ sce babedahe yehWanee ne caiee4s.00eeteesia 
I ME do nb nec caniecaducnpesececoedueeens 
Ee, nett as cn ans han aWRiednee.ee nhénseene 
atte ann Wien «wie euele Reh ie 0nd + ele ake enn 


The prospectus of the Dartmouth Summer School at Hanover, 
N. H., presents a panoramic view of Dartmouth College which is most 
alluring. The situation of the college is unsurpassed, especially for 
summer residence and work. It is located in the upper Connecticut 
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valley, and combines an endless variety of river, lake and mountain 
scenery, with a temperature that is favorable for recreation or for 
work. It is in the latitude and has the identical attractions of the 
noted New Hampshire summer resorts. The average maximum tem- 
perature for August for ten years past was 78 degrees, the minimum 
52 degrees. The average number of days of sunshine 20.7. There 
are many attractive opportunities for mountain climbing, boating, 
fishing, golfing, etc., with abundant provision for scholastic pursuits 
under the guidance of able professors. Courses count toward the 
master’s degree. ; 


The summer school of New York University which opens for its 
seventeenth year on July 5th, offers more than one hundred and thirty- 
five courses of exceptional value and interest. These are divided into 
two main groups, i. e., courses primarily pedagogical and courses 
primarily collegiate. The former consist of general courses in edu- 
cation, psychology, experimental pedagogy and school hygiene, and 
special methods and training courses in the departments of kinder- 
garten training, music, manual arts, domestic art, domestic science 
and school gardens. The general courses are given by professors in 
the school of pedagogy of the university, and the special courses are 
in charge of well-known specialists in the various departments. The 
work in manual arts is directed by Dr. Haney of the New York City 
schools, and that in music by principal Thomas Tapper of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art. 

There are some eighty courses which are described as “Primarily 
Collegiate.” These are in languages, political science, commercial 
subjects and sciences, are given by members of the university fac- 
ulty, and are credited in the collegiate schools of the university. A 
considerable number .of these courses are also offered for graduate 
credit toward the degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. Such are research 
courses in Semitics, English, French, political science and chemis- 
try. 


The problem of the summer vacation is a perplexing one to many 
people, both old and young. It is hard to know what to do with 
boys and girls of grammar and high school age. A host of them 
are turned loose late in June and regular duties are not resumed 
until about the middle of September. It is an age of restlessness 
and surplus energy, and the old proverb is still all too true that 
“Satan finds mischief for idle hands to do.” The rich find some relief 
in change of scene and in the amusements which can be bought. The 
poor sometimes find employment which helps out the scanty home 
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income. The greatest difficulty comes, we fancy, in the middle 
classes, where the ordinary routine of the rest of the year is for the 
most part continued, with short breaks perhaps, to visit “the old 
folks at home,” or by days of outing at the shore. Time, however, 
hangs heavy in many instances, with the active boys and girls, after - 
the newness of the first days of vacation has worn off. We believe 
that ultimately the present school year will be considerably modified. 
By shortening the summer vacation it would be possible to give the 
whole of Saturday each week in the year for a holiday. It would 
also allow time for many things which are now crowded out of the 
curriculum. The distribution of at least one month, or better, of six 
weeks, of the present long vacation, in the form of extra hours of 
recreation and varied work through the year, is a much-needed reform. 
It has much in its favor and little against it. We hope to see this 
reform brought about. 


The burning of the extensive and admirably administered state 
library of New York, with the destruction of the capitol last month, 
was an appalling calamity. It had become one of the greatest in the 
world in its equipment and in its usefulness to the people. It was 
especially rich in educational material and under the able adminis- 
tration of the educational interests of the state by Commissioner An- 
drew 8S. Draper, the library and educational department closely co- 
operated. Dr. Draper has issued an appeal “to all concerned in the 
intellectual progress of New York,” to exert their influence toward 
recovery from the shock of the loss and provision for the construction 
and equipment of a new library that shall equal or surpass the one 
burned. We quote a few noble sentences of courage and hope from 
Dr. Draper’s appeal: 

“The state library which has been all but destroyed by fire, was 
the great instrument of the intellectual and moral culture of the 
state. Ita collections related to every subject and reached out to 
every moral, professional, commercial and industrial interest of the 
commonwealth. Its law library was beyond the ordinary: it pro- 
vided what ordinary law libraries could not furnish. So with its 
medical, technological, genealogical, theological, educational and other 
collections. Its books were sent not only to all manner of organiza- 
tions engaged in culturing study, but freely to individuals in every 
town in the state. All this is paralyzed and completely stopped. Yet 
we are not dismayed. We will gather up the ruins and cherish and 
make the most of them; and we will lay broader and stronger foun- 
dations and erect a superstructure on nobler and richer lines than 
the old library had.” 



































National Education Association Notes. 


San Francisco, Juty 8-14, 1911. 


Here is the invitation! It is expressed with breezy western heart- 
iness and hospitality. Gentle reader, it is for you. And the host 
does nothing by halves. Every promise, you may rest assured, will 
be made more than good. 

To THe TEACHERS OF AMERICA: All California invites you to the 
New San Francisco in July, 1911, to attend the National Education 
Association convention. ‘The hotel facilities in the rebuilt city will 
accommodate 60,000 people, and every hotel is pledged not to advance 
rates. After seeing the marvelous work of a great city rebuilt in four 
short years, you can make San Francisco the center for seeing Cal- 
ifornia. Why not plan to attend the convention—then visit the Yo- 
semite, the various groves of the Big Trees, the Redwood country, the 
Tahoe or Shasta resorts, southern California, the great canyons of 
the Sierras or some of the many beach or mountain resorts scattered 
throughout our wonderland? If you are interested in industrial Cal- 
ifornia we shall be glad to show you our orange groves, our orchards, 
our vineyards, our great wheat ranches, our gold mines and our for- 
ests. Why not make definite plans now for a real vacation in Cal- 
ifornia? It will never be more enjoyable; it will never cost so little. 
The latch string will be out when you cross the California line. . We 
shall hope to see you in the New San Francisco next July. Remem- 
ber, the latch string will be out. 


VACATION AT SMALL Cost. At such resorts as Coronado Tent 
City (San Diego), Catalina, Santa Cruz Tent City, Pacific Grove, 
Shasta Retreat, etc., furnished tents may be rented for light house- 
keeping. In delicacy stores found at such resorts, hot soups, meats, 
salads, etc., may be secured during certain hours, while arrangements 
may always be made for occasional or regular meals at the hotels. If 
camping facilities are utilized in this way (as is done by hundreds 
each year), a party of four or more can easily spend six weeks in 
California at low cost while attending the N. E. A. convention. 

Sremne San Francisco. A study of reconstructed San Fran- 
cisco, with its Golden. Gate, its splendid harbor, ocean frontage, 
wharves and shipping, parks, markets, military reservations, old mis- 
sion, public buildings, unique Chinatown, historic points and 
near-by reports, will well repay the teachers and their friends for a 
visit to California in July, 1911. The best way to make a comprehen- 
sive study of the city is by the “Seeing San Francisco” personally con- 
ducted trips by street car, tally-ho or automobile, at cost 
ranging from 50 cents to $1.00 per person. 
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CatirorNia SuMMER ScHooits. The summer schools of both the 
University of California and of the California School of Arts and 
Crafts will be held in Berkeley, from June 26th to August 4th. Elec- 
tric car lines make the trip from Berkeley to Oakland in twenty min- 
utes, and the greatly improved ferry service has reduced the ride to 
San Francisco to thirty-five minutes. The fare to San Francisco is 
but ten cents. 


Wraps But No Umsretias. The summer climate of California 
along the coast and in the mountains is remarkable for its cool days 
and cool nights, which, together with its uniformity and absence of 
humidity, makes it ideal for summer outings. There is no rain the 
summer through to interfere with camping out. The variation along 
the coast between the maximum temperature of summer and winter 
very rarely exceeds fifteen degrees, and the difference between mean 
temperatures very rarely exceeds ten degrees. The Pacific coast is 
very much cooler in summer than the Atlantic, and any visitor to 
the convention may be sure of suffering absolutely not one day of 
discomfort from hot weather or from storm either at California 
beaches or in California mountains. Visitors to the N. E. A. con- 
vention may safely leave umbrellas at home, but should bring their 
wraps. 


Loca OrGANIzATION. A complete organization of local commit- 
tees for San Francisco and California has been effected, including 
active workers from all parts of the state. This organization con- 
sists of a general committee of fourteen members, an executive com- 
mittee of ten members, and sixteen sub-committees for the various 
divisions of the work of preparation for the convention. Al! com- 
mittees are now actively at work in completing arrangements for the 
convention. 


Booxtet WitH Fuut Inrormarion. The California committee 
has issued a booklet as a help to teachers planning to attend the con- 
vention. The booklet gives a very definite idea of the cost of the trip 
to San Francisco, the cost of convention week in San Francisco, 
places of interest in and near San Francisco, and the cost of a week 
or more at points of interest throughout California, with the cost in 
each ease. With the booklet any teacher will be able to plan the 
trip with a very definite idea of its cost. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to Felton Taylor, Secretary N. E. A. committee, Merchants’ 
Exchange Building, San Francisco, or to James A. Barr, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, Stockton, California. 


See page XIII for details of New England’s and other eastern 
states’ excursion to the N. E. A. meeting. 
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EpucATIONAL ExPERIMENTS. This is emphatically an era of edu- 
cational experiments, even governments are encouraging them, to say 
nothing of publishers who are finding out that it pays to exploit them. 
Fortunately the public, that is the part of the public interested in 
education, and this class includes besides all educators, the great ma- 
jority of mothers, are demanding some discrimination as to the mat- 
ter exploited. A distracted teacher, vainly striving to sift out the 
essential from the multitude of experiments claiming attention, wel- 
comes the critical analysis which discloses what is valuable, or the 
opposite, in each. It is just in this respect that French critics are 
especially helpful. With characteristic logic they get at the main 
elements of a. theory or an institution while the native passion for 
novelty induces a sympathetic appreciation even of efforts in which 
there is little to approve. These reflections are excited by a review 
of Tolstoi and the school of Yasnaia-Poliana in the March number of 
L’ Education (Paris). In a few brief pages the young author, a pro- 
fessor of the Russian language at the Ecole des Roches—itself an 
educational experiment—passes in review the spirit and method of 
that short-lived enterprise in which the great Russian author em- 
bodied his fundamental principle of education, “absolute respect for 
the will of the child.” The confusion and the paradoxies to which 
the experiment led are sketched in a few graphic passages and fully 
refute the principle. 

It is perhaps not generally known that in spite of his abhorrence 
of fixed programs, Tolstoi himself, in his later years, admitted that 
there were certain subjects that should be taught all children. These 
he classified in seven groups as follows: religious -and philosophical ; 
natural sciences; mathematics; living languages; drawing and model- 
ing; music and singing; manual work. This is very like the usual 
programs with omission of history and geography. Some notions of 
these subjects, however, could not fail to enter a child’s mind from 
the study of the Bible, to which Tolstoi gave a large place in his 
system. 

In his early teachings, Tolstoi made great distinction between in- 
struction and education. Later referring to the early notion, he said: 
“T recognize that the division which I then made between instruction 
and education is purely artificial. Instruction and education are in- 
separable. It is impossible to form character without transmitting 
knowledge; all knowledge exercises a formative influence.” 

It is a significant fact that the most revolutionary genius of our 
time should have come to recognize the necessity of system and that, 
starting with the will of the child as the guiding star in education, 
he should, in fine, be found advocating purposes formed in entire 
independence of that capricious impulse. 
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Critical analysis and keen discrimination as to essentials are the 
qualities that make Rosenkranz ever helpful as a guide to educators 
in the theoretic study of their specialty. It was for this reason that 
Dr. Harris placed the translation of “The Philosophy of Education” 
by Rosenkranz, as the first volume in the “International Education Se- 
ries.” Among the educators of our own country, Dr. Harris, him- 
self, stood without rival in this same respect. The critical gcumen 
and philosophic insight of his prefaces to the series referred to are of 
permanent value and would justify their collection into a separate 
volume by themselves. 

But to return to the matter of experiments. An interesting ex- 
ample of government action in this respect is afforded by the English 
Board of Education which has recently offered special grants 
to secondary schools for the purpose of meeting expenses incurred 
by such schools in respect of special educational experiments approved 
by the board. The first result of this policy is embodied in a pam- 
phlet on the teaching of Latin at the Perse School, Cambridge. 

In the prefatory note the board state that they do not necessarily 
commit themselves to approval of the methods of work advocated 
therein, but have every reason to believe that the account of the ex- 
periment will be of real value to persons engaged in teaching. 

The movement for child study which has reached large proportions 
in this country and is rapidly extending in Europe, comprises within 
its scope, a variety of investigations, researches and experiments, and 
there is at present, urgent demand for the correlation of the results 
of these varied and often widely differing orders of investigation, 
especially as related to the practical work of education. In several 
recent conferences and congresses this has been attempted. For 
example, in the second International Congress on School Hygiene, 
held at London in 1907, the proceedings of which have been pub- 
lished in three volumes under the editorial supervision of Doctor 
Kerr, medical officer of the Education Board of London and his 
Assistant Doctor Wallis. The important relation that hygiene bears 
to the entire welfare of the child seems to justify the comprehensive 
program presented at this Congress; in fact, it covered almost every 
class of investigation to which the child study movement has given 
rise. 
Among the investigations that are yielding important results ap- 
plicable to the conduct of schools may be mentioned particularly: in- 
vestigations as to the signs and causes of arrested development and 
as to the causes and effects of school fatigue. Both of these subjects 
were fully considered in the London Congress. They are also sub- 
jects of extended presentation in successive numbers of the Année 
Psychologique prepared under the direction of Doctor Alfred Binet. 

On an entirely different plane, namely, that of the exact sciences, 
experiments and researches are now going on which, while their chief 
practical results pertain to the great manufacturing industries of the 
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present time, are yielding also, lessons of importance to the conduct 
of education. A recent lecture by Professor Emil Fischer, of the 
University of Berlin, delivered on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissenschaf- 
ten, emphasizes the industrial bearings of such investigations as fol- 
lows : 


The industries closely connected with science, such as the chemical 
and electrotechnical industries, fine mechanical engineering, produc- 
tion of metals, industries connected with fermentation, and last, but 
not least, agriculture, have also undergone in our hands a development 
envied on almost all sides by other nations. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Only a month ago the Nobel prize for chemistry came for the sixth 
time to Germany ; this constitutes 60 per cent. of all the Nobel prizes 
hitherto awarded for chemistry. During the same period of time two 
and a half prizes were awarded to Germans for physics and three and 
a half for medicine. Dr. Alfred Nobel, unfortunately, did not pro- 
vide for the remaining natural sciences. 


There is an important lesson for educators to be drawn from this 
class of investigations which is indicated in the following passage 
from the lecture already cited: 

It is well known that the greater number of German scientific 
investigators are teachers at universities of polytechnics. During 
the last ten years a scheme of practical enducation of the masses has 
developed, which affords to all students the possibility of acquiring a 
thorough training in experimental science, and which provides our 
industries with an army of scientifically educated workers. But this 
very education of the masses tends mentally to exhaust the teacher 
to a great extent, certainly to a higher degree than is desirable, or in- 
deed compatible, with the creative power of the investigator. 

This danger has been most keenly appreciated by teachers of chem- 
istry, to which body I myself belong. It is, therefore, no mere acci- 
dent that in our circles of recent years the cry for new laboratories 
should be at its loudest; an appeal for laboratories which should 
permit of research in absolute tranquility, unencumbered by the 
duties of teaching. 

a. TH 














Book Notices. 


An Outline for the Study of American Civil Government. With Special 
Reference to Training for Citizenship. For use in Secondary Schools. Pre- 
pared for the New England History Teachers’ Association by its Committee 
Ray Greene Huling, Wilson Ryder Butler, Lawrence Boyd Evans, John 
Haynes, and William Bennett Munro. 187 pages. The Macmillan Company. 

This is a notable contribution to the subject of civics. The Committee was 
appointed by the Association and for several years worked at the subject, se- 
curing information and suggestion from everywhere, which when collected, 
was digested, classified, and reduced to usable shape, and now forms the body 
of this splendid report. It is unquestionably one of the ablest and most val- 
uable :eports made by a committee of teachers. The subject is treated com- 
prehensively and exhaustively. Every phase of it is considered, every topic 
discussed, every question answered. If the subject is taught by the use of 
this outline there will be a revival of interest in civics in secondary schools and 
a quickening among teachers and pupils alike. The application of the pur- 
pose of the study, the training for citizenship, is emphasized with impelling 
force; the student may forget the facts studied but he will not be able to get 
away from the sense of moral responsibility resting upon him as a citizen of 
this republic; that purpose runs through the book and no student can escape 
its influence. For this, if for no other reason the book is timely and eminent- 
ly valuable. We most heartily commend it to all teachers of civics, whether 
in secondary or elementary schools. 


The English Language. Book One. Language and Literature. By Sarah 
Withers, Principal of Training Department, Winthrop College, and James 
P. Kinard, Professor of English in Winthrop College. Price 40 cents. The 
Macmillan Company. 

The object of this series is first to train the child in expression of his expe- 
riences and thoughts, and second to help him to see and feel the beauty of 
literature. Theauthors have wisely based most of their lessons on literature, 
choosing only the very best material for illustrative work, material in which 
ideals abound. The development of language power and appreciation is most 
deliberate, as befits the grade of the pupils, the pictures, poems, and stories 
being selected with commendable care to the end that they may not be be- 
yond the comprehension of the pupils. Conversation is made a distinct and 
persistent part of the lessons, and letter writing is featured. The authors 
have studied the needs and capabilities of the school children, and have made 
a book that meets these. Its features of excellence will declare themselves 
to all teachers of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


A Practical English Grammar. For Upper Grades. By John Tilden 
Prince, Ph. D., Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. Price 60 
cents. Ginn & Co. ' 

The aim of this book is to present in simple form the most important facts 
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of correct English construction and to provide abundant practice in the appli- 
cation of them, with the object of accomplishing certain definite practical re- 
sults, as: such a knowledge of the relations of words in sentences as will give 
the pupils ability to analyze intelligently the best literature in our language; 
such a knowledge of the common principles and rules of construction as will 
help the pupils to express themselves correctly in language which they are 
likely to use; and such a knowledge of the inflections and relations of words 
as will aid in acquiring a foreign language. If these results are secured by a 
use of this book, and they seem likely to follow its use, it were well Dr. Prince 
had made the grammar text book. It is distinctly an upper grade book, fol- 
lowing the use of a simpler text. It is in all ways a dignified, practical, 
thorough, sensible textbook on grammar. 


Teachers’ Voluntary Associations in the United States. By Carter Alex- 
ander, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, University 
of Missouri. Contributions to Education, No. 36. Price $1. Published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


The investigation into this subject was begun in 1908 by. Dr. David Snedde 
and has been prosecuted under his direction, the intention being to make a 
survey of the significant phenomena in the important associations of the 
country. The topics include studies in the differentiation and specialization 
of teachers’ associations, their work in legislation, for the economic better- 
ment of teachers, and the place of women in theassociations, A summary of 
conditions and conclusions, together with a full bibliography serve to make 
the monograph a timely and valuable contribution to those who are interested 
in this movement of teachers. All association officers will find the work es- 
pecially illuminating and helpful. 


Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene, by Philip Zenner, M. D. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co. Price, $1.00 net. 

We have read this little book from beginning to end with much interest. 
It is a wise doctor’s sane advice on a subject about which our youth are too 
often left entirely in the dark, ata time when they ought to receive some 
information about the reproductive organs. It is wisely called ‘‘ a physician’s 
message.’’ Dr. Zenner, who is Professor of neurology in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Cincinnati, would have parents and teachers in- 
struct growing boys and girls touching the issues of life and the sacredness as 
well as importance of the subject, and not have them learn of these things 
from vile associates and books and papers, or from quack doctors who adver- 
tise in order to fatten on their fears. Proper knowledge in season would save 
a vast amount of fear and suffering and crime. 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form—Book One, by Augusta Stevenson, 
formerly a teacher in Indianapolis Public Schools. Illustrated by Clara E. 
Atwood. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price $.30. 


This is a form of the book so popular with children, the primer. The short 
stories and fables which are so dear to childhood, such as the one of The Hare 
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and the Tortoise, The Honest Woodman, etc., are moulded into little playlets 
which may be read or acted out by the;little folks. Children always delight 
in reading parts or playing characters. The author’s aim is defined in'the fore- 
word “‘to arouse a greater interest in oral reading; to develop an expressive 
voice; and to give freedom and grace in the bodily attitudes and movements 
which are involved in reading and speaking.”” We feel confident that the 
author’s purpose will be carried out in the series of books of which this is the 
first volume. 


Elements of Algebra, by Arthur Schultze, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics, New York University, Head of the Mathematical Department, 
High School of Commerce, New York City. The Macmillan Co. 85 cents net. 


The aim of this book is to shorten the usual course in algebra, at the same 
time furnishing all the essentials of the subject. The distinctive features of 
the book are: all unnecessary methods and cases are omitted; all parts of the 
theory which are beyond the comprehension of the student or which are 
logically unsound are omitted ; the exercises are simple; topics of practical 
importance, as quadratic equations and graphs, are placed early in the 
course. ‘ Applications taken from geometry, physics, and commercial life 
are numerous, but the true study of algebra has not been sacrificed in order 
to make an impressive display of sham applications.’’ The development of 
the subject is deliberate and gradual; the beginner in it will find his way one 
of interest and steady growth. 


Industrial Studies, United States, by Nellie B. Allen, State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. Ginn & Company. 65 cents. 

Here is a book packed full of useful knowledge which every school boy 
ought to know. It is agreat thing to become familiar with the industries 
which bind the nations together. Children of the upper grades who study 
this book will know the size, climate, soil and drainage of our great country, 
and its waterways and railroads. They will never forget what they learn here 
about our great crops of corn, cotton, wheat, and other grains and fruits, and 
about sugar, coal, iron, gold, silver, etc.; about the raising of cattle, sheep 
and our great lumbering and fishing industries. This is a very informing 
book. But our author does not get the corn crop big enough by 500,000,000 
bushels; also on page 264, line six, is an almost ludicrous mistake. 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, Book Four, by Augusta Steven- 
son, formerly a teacherin the Indianapolis public schools. Illustrated by 
Clara E. Atwood. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 50 cents. 

This is an admirable book for its purpose, which is ‘‘ to arouse a greater 
interest in oral reading,’’ with expressive voice and grace and freedom in 
bodily attitude. Here are sixteen interesting and thrilling stories, which 
children will greatly enjoy and forget themselves in personating. Among the 
heroes who figure here are William Tell, Lafayette, Daniel Boone, and Don 
Quixote. Each tale is based on fact, but is worked out for dramatic effect. 
We heartily commend this book. Publishers, as well as author, have done 


their part well. 
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A Knight of Arthur’s Court or the tale of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight. Translated and adapted for school use by John Harrington Cox, 
A. M., Professor of English Philology in West Virginia University. Little, 
Brown & Co. 60 cents net. 

This tale from the golden age of chivalry is bere told in form suitable for 
school purposes, the editor’s hope being that the children in the elementary 
schools may get from it the atmosphere and spirit of that most picturesque 
stage in the history of the world. Mr. Ccx’s style is delightful and peculiarly 
‘ adapted to children. The story is retold with a spirit that makes it new and 
distinctly refreshing. The book is a valuable addition to the supplementary 
list of readers. 


Authology of French Prose and Poetry, by Williamson Updihe Vreeland, 
Professor of Romance Languages in Princeton University, and Regis Michaud, 
Preceptor of Modern Languages in Princeton University. Ginn & Company, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.40. 

This book is intended by the authors to suit the needs of college or ad- 
vanced secondary school classes. Some of the important shorter poems and 
prose selections of over fifty French authors are presented to the pupil in 
this volume, together with a short biographical sketch of the life and works 
of each author. By these few selections the student will become acquainted 
with the style and character of the works of each writer, and this knowledge 
will be helpful to him in his study later on of other works of these authors. 


Life stories for young people, Eugenie, Empress of the French, translated 
from the German of Erich Holm. 

Prince Eugene—The Noble Knight, translated from the German of L. 
Wurdig. 

Charlemagne, translated from the German of Ferdinand Schmidt. 

Queen Maria Sophia of Naples—A Forgotten Heroine, translated from the 
German of Carl Kuchler by George P. Upton, author of ‘‘ Musical Memories,”’ 
‘Standard Operas,”’ etc. Translator of ‘‘ Memories,’ ‘“‘Immensee,” etc. 
With illustrations. A.C. McClurg & Co. Price $.50 net each. 

These are attractive volumes, of convenient size, excellent print, and at- 
tractively bound and illustrated; suitable for supplementary reading. The 
children and young people will like them. 


Story Telling—What to Tell and How to Teil it, by Edna Lyman. A.C, 
McClurg & Co. 

The revival of story telling is a fact for which to be thankful. The art is one 
which some possess in fair degree by nature. Others must acquire it, There 
is hardly any one who cannot enrich his life and increase his influence by pos- 
sessing it. This little book has helpful chapters on the responsibility of 
society for what children read; on reading aloud and on story telling; on 
arranging the program of miscellaneous stories; on biographical stories; on 
national epic tales; on how to use these epic tales; and an excellent list of 
books for the story teller, 
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Manual of Physical Geography by Frederick Valentine Emerson, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Geology in the University of Missouri. Macmillan Company. 
$1.40. 

This manual will readily accompany any textbook in physical geography. 
The exercises have been graded from the most elementary to rather difficult 
ones, but the gradation is in strict harmony with the student's advance in 
the study of the subject. A very large number of the exercises are new, and 
all are set forth in a manner to appeal to the experience and observation of 
the pupil. Itis by the use of such a manual that the subject of physical 
geography is made valuable; mere recitation of assigned topics or submission 
of papers prepared in libraries will not suffice to make the study of the sub- 
ject of any great worth. This manual sets the student to work outside the 
textbook and in so doing it vitalizes the subject. 


English Grammar By Parallelism and Comparison. By G. W. Hender- 
son, M. D. Columbus, Ohio: H. H. Henderson. 

Herein the author attempts to demonstrate that by studying grammar by 
his method the pupil will arrive at a working knowledge of the science in a 
much quicker time and by a clearer road than by the ordinary way. The pu- 
pil*’would certainly learn more of the mechanics of the subject; whether he 
would understand and remember this is problematical. There is little that is 
novel in the method, but there is much that is suggestive to the teacher and 
perhaps to the pupil. The book may serve to clarify some of the intricacies 
of grammar, more probably as an assisting thanas a regular textbook. 


New-World Speller. Grades Oneand Two. By Julia Helen Wohlfarth 
and Lillian Emily Rogers. Illustrated. Price 60 cents. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company. 

This book aims to teach spelling from the outset in the same definite and 
systematic way in which number is taught. First of all the pupils are taught 
to study; this is accomplished by making use of the greatest possible variety 
in presenting the words, and by the continual employment of phonics. Pho- 
nics are taught with every lesson and their use is insisted on upon the devel- 
opment of every word. The book is daintily gotten up and printed, the illus- 
trations being particularly inviting. 


Periodical Notes. 


The April American Review of Reviews has two articles of considerable importance to 
educators. The first to which we call attention is ‘‘ Defective Children in School.” A‘ Social 
Safe rd,” by Olivia Howard Dunbar. It is a strong and logical appeal for schools to form 
8 1 classes for “‘ Defectives.”” One hundred and ten such classes are now maintained in 

ew York public schools with phenomenal success. In the second paper noted Mary Jose- 
pe Mayer discusses in a thoroughly convincing manner *‘The Vital Question of School 

unches."’ She maintains that feeding school children is a strictly educational policy and 
by figures and facts proves her statement, and also shows conclusively that schools pro- 

ding wholesome nourishing lunches for the pupils reduce the expenses of the community. 
—Lippincott's Magazine for April has an attractive collection of short stories, A ver 
clever and amusing story of child life by Augusta Kartrecht gives one a chance to laug 
and forget for a little the serious problems of life.—The April number of The North 
American Review treats its readers to several notable contributions, among which is one by 
George Gilbert on “ The Interpretation of the Bible.’’ This timely article marks the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the English Bible.—Henry Davis Bushnell writes on “ Edu- 
cational Efficiency ’’ in the April issue of the Atlantic Monthly, considering this much dis- 
cussed subject of the moment in his own able and gy way.— Novels that Preach”’ is 
the title of an article in the Literary Digest for April 22. It appears on page 788 and should 
not be overlooked as it is well worth a few minutes thought. _ 





